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NOTICE. 
‘Tus Specrator” is published every Saturday Morning, in time for 


despatch by the Early Trains, and copi 3 of that Journal may be had 
the same Afternoon through Booksellers in any part of the Kingdom. 
News-agents are, therefore, enabled to deliver that Paper at the residences 
of Subscribers in Loudon before E1GHT o'clock a.m. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
—_——> 

FYMILE Royal reception on Saturday passed off well. True, 

the arrangements made by the City Police broke down, 


hat point the prgcession lost its character as a State pageant, 
and looked meagre to meanness. The Royal carriages were 
wretched affairs, the servants wore crape on their arms, and 
the Princess’s carriage was drawn by only four horses, when 
the multitude looked for six. The thousands of people col- 
lected had, however, been brought together by a desire to sce 
the Princess, and not upholstery ; and they saw her, and were 
content. The popular verdict is unmistakeable. The Princess 
does not need the conventional courtesy extended to all Royal 
personages. She is a genuinely beautiful girl, of the true Saxon 
type, with a face fur more expressive than the best photo- 
graps, and a manner which, already winning though 1mma- 
ture, will one day be royully gracious. The immense multi- 
tude who in the City so thronged the streets as to render the 
progress dangerous, carried away with them an impression 
which, for years to come, will sweeten loyalty into personal 
admiration and regard. Both the Princess and her future 
husband were receivid throughout the route with a heartily 


a , 
cordial Welcome. 











The Royal Wedding passed off pretty much like any other 
wedding, except for the rank of the purty present, which in- 
cluded two reigning sovereigns, all the members of the English 
royal family except Prince Alfred, and the King of Hanover, 
all tle Danish family except its head, and most English 
personages of first-class official or aristocratic distinction. The 
bridesmaids were all daughters of Marquesses and Earls, and 
Mr. Russell in the Times sings a hymn to their beauty. A 
touch of dignified sadness was given to the scene by the pre- 
sence of the Queen in deep widow’s mourning, and by the 
deep emotion Her Majesty could not restrain. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of Oxford performed the 
ceremony, and it is carefully noted that the responses were 
almost inaudible. The Prince and his bride spend their 
honeymoon at Osborne. 





The Londen illuminations were, on the whole, exceedingly 
magnificent,—for London. How far short we fall of the 
true theory of illumination, the impressive spectacle of the 
Quadrant in Regent Street, with its sweeping curves of flame, 
brought out most clearly. We illuminate, as we do almost 
all other things, on individualistic and competitive principles, 
instead of combining for unity of design and continuity of 
effect. One house writes a sentiment in coloured lamps, 
another puts up a gas star, a third a transparency of the Prince 
and Princess, and all is spotty and irregular. A continuous 
stream of light, however thin, sweeping down each face of 





the great thoroughfares, would have threaded together all the 


| single illuminations into an effect of infinitely greater gran- 
|deur. The only real failure, however, was the electric light, 
| which entirely disappointed the confiding hopes of its scien- 
| tifie friends. Teople thronged to St. Paul's, at great peril to 


their lives, to see a dome of fire, such as the burning 
house in Paternoster Row lit up a year and a half ago, 


| and beheld what the class-books on opties call “an oblique 


pencil of rays,” and a very faint one too, wandering ina 


| desolate and dejected way about the dome in the hope of 


effecting something. A single beam of moonlight would 


‘|have produced a finer effect. St. Paul’s cannot be 
\lighted up by a magic lanthorn. The coloured Admi- 


ralty lamps round the ball had the advantage of being 
seen from the howling wilderness of Smithfield—the 
nearest point reached by many a cabful of patient 
explorers,—and certainly gave a striking impression of enor- 
| mous height, but also of great poverty of effect at that height, 
|} looking something as a coloured glass-bead necklace round a 
| majestic beauty might see:n to iufaney. The electric light 
ou the National Gallery did little better, except that 
|when tured on the top of the Nelson Column, the 
| whole height of which remained in darkness, it gave the 
| 
| 


effect of a sheeted ghost in mid-air. Next to the Quadrant, 
| St. James’s Street, Cheapside, Fleet Street, Bond Street, and 


- ia Jp * .| Pail Mall, were the most brilliant and continuously lighted 
aud the crush exst of Temple Bar was terrific, while west of | ’ . a y ig 


| streets, the Strand, except near Temple Bar, being rather a 
| fuilure. An eeeentric and ingenious mind in the Haymarket 
| proluced dissolving views of the various members of the Royal 
| Family, which excited great interest in the crowd, the Princess 
| of Hesse (whom they called the Princess Bessy) developing 
| out of the Princess of Prussia with a rapidity that even Mr. 
| Darwin's newest species never rivalled. 


The European commotion caused by the insurrection in 
Poland has not yet subsided. It is understood that the 
British Government has addressed a circular to the Powers 
which signed the treaty of June 9, 1815, which guaranteed 
to Poland a separate administration, and to Cracow freedom. 
This despatch must be barren, for France will not quote the 
treaties of 1815, and Austria will not surrender Cracow, ex- 
cept toa free Poland. The Emperor of the French, on the 
other hand, has addressed a letter to the Czar demanding a 
constitution for Poland, to which Alexander the Second has 
replied, promjsing many concessions when the insurrection 
shall have been subdued. This reply has been considered in 
Paris, but Napoleon seems still irresolute. He is averse, 
apparently, to a second war with Russia, yet unwilling to 
irritate his people by abstaining from active interference. 
For the hour, therefore, the cue of the French press is to 
abuse England for selfishness in not advancing at once by the 
side of France. 





The Conscription Bill sent down from the Senate of the 
United Statcs has now passed the House of Representatives 
by a large majority (115 against 49), with afew amendments, 
which must be submitted to the Senate before the bill can 
become law. The feeling in its favour out of doors was strong, 
its Republican supporters being cheered from the gallery in 
their attack on Mr. Vallandigham and the so-called peace party. 
The most important of the Lower House amendments provides 
that all persons arrested by Provost-Marshals for alleged trea- 
sonable practices shall be immediately surrendered to the civil 
authorities for trial. 


The arrangements in the City on Saturday were paralyzed 
by want of force, the City authorities in a silly spirit of self- 
sufficiency refusing all aid. They say the crush of the crowd 
was owing to the unpunctuality of the volunteers, who ought 
to have kept one line ; but no official in his senses would have 
run the risk of @ collision between the volunteers and the 
people, and we do not therefore believe that any such orders 
were issued. On the Tuesday night also the police were far 
too few, the ‘“roughs” linked themselves into bands, an 
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charging the crowd, caused the deaths of six women, | gave us a preliminary hint that the Commission is likely 
and injuries by the score. As a rule, the police did enough to back up Sir Joshua Jebb,—which was probably its 
their work with exceeding temper and patience; but the final cause. 
population of London is becoming so large that on occasions | 
like this they require a little assistance. But for the extreme 
good temper of Englishmen when there is anything to be seen, l ; _— 
the papers would have had to report a serious list of easual- not quite content with the revolution, and, aided by some 
. rt a ‘ u : re th - alike : io sae . “ea a eee : ae vant 
ties. An English crowd, while sober, can be relied on for | a si sg ; pons. a Po “9 — of 
discretion ; but at night there is always a proportion of men a ° ngs Hee Sa supp = hein Ss, and t r . 
half drunk whom nothing but force can restrain. ment was = a forw ry s ate, emeutes being arranged in the 
| provinces, when the Assembly discovered the plot, cancelled 
the Consul’s exequatur, and bade the officers implicated retire 
in the streets on the 7th March, calculations ranging from a | to the islands. Troops were sent to the menaced districts, 
million and a half to three millions. The distance traversed Messene, Sparta, and Lamia, and the danger seems over. The 
was about 10,000 yards, and to bring the spectators up to a | Assembly » however, wants money, and Greece obviously re- 
million each yard must have held fifty people on each side of | quires a King. Lord Palmerston is to answer questions upon 
the street. Streets have two sides, and each man takes about | the subject on Monday, and the London Greeks suggest in the 
two feet of room. To make a million, therefore, the crowd | Zimes the choice of a Danish Prince. They had much better 


must have stood about thirty deep on each side. They did | take an English Peer. 
| 


not stand twelve, and the total number, allowing for three | , oe ; . 

stories of windows, house-tops, &c., cannot have exceeded, | Her Majest y, through Sir G. Grey ’, has thanked the Metro- 

as a maximum, three-quarters of a million. polis, and pointedly the City authorities, for their share in the 
reception offered to the Princess. 


The Italian loan of 28,000, 0007. has been arranged for. It | 
seems that Messrs. Rothschild have taken the greater portion, 





The quasi-Republic established in Greece does not scem to 
work quite smoothly. The superior officers of the army are 


Very exaggerated statements are circulated as to the crowd 


| We regret to record the death of Sir James Outram, 
ly 4,000,000. being left for private subscriptions. It is t | which took place on the 11th inst., in Paris. Sir 
a ee oe ee on eee yet | James arrived in Bombay in 1819, and in the next ten years 


be issued in ten instalments spread over an entire year, and | °"’ : : : 7 : : 

the price to the public will be 71. It is sc for the | ined for himself the title of the Indian Bayard, fought in 

Italian Government to resort to the great loanmongers, as | !838 in Afghanistan with the highest distinction, and assisted 
f gers, as | 


they prefer what is called the “open” system of loans. On _in the conquest of Scinde, though he thought the invasion an 
this occasion they wished, however, to interest all the Bourses | #iquity, and would tot accept the prize-money. Despite the 
in Europe, and so applied to Messrs. Rothschild. consequent quarrel with the Napiers, and another with Lord 
dainaiseciatmasinas Seisihes | Falkland, in which the soldier was at once right and rash, 
The Polish revolt has assumed a new phase. General | making accusations right and left which most people believed 
Langiewicz, having cluded the Russians, and raised his foree | and none could prove, he obtained the confidence of the Home 
into a small army, has been invested with the power of Dic- | Government—especially, it is said, by a masterly paper on 
tator, and will control all military operations. He has | Egypt,—and in 1856 was appointed to command the army in 
appointed a man not known out of Poland to conduct the | Persia. His subsequent carecr is too well known to need 
civil government, i.¢., to manage the secret organization and | repetition. Sir James, though he could not speak and wrote 
assessment, and seems to have made terms with the nobles, | very diffusely, was a man of remarkable ability as a planner ; 
who are at last taking part in the movement. They had but his hold upon Indian opinion was derived from his 
held aloof, fearing, it scems, lest it should take a socialist | courage—a quality he possessed to a degree rarely given even 
turn ; but they have been re-assured, and the ‘‘ Whites” have | to brave men—and his singular freedom from every form of 
acceded to the programme of the “ Reds.” Langiewicz, in his | self-secking. He never wished, it is said, for anything in life 
first proclamation, confirmed the order authorizing all pea- except the Victoria Cross, which was voted him by two regi- 
sants to retain their holdings rent-free for ever, and it has | ments, but refused, because as a general he had no business to 
been held necessary to announce that this resolution is not | be exposing his life so freely. He is a loss to the empire. 
based on the “ fantastic theories which elsewhere threaten to | —_—_—_—_—_— 
upset European socicty.” Mieroslawski, a revolutionist| A meeting of all the leading Orleanists in Paris has 
rather than a Pole pure and simple, has for the moment | been held at the house of the Duc de Broglie. M. 
retired from a prominent part in the affair. | Thiers, M. Guizot, General Changarnier, M. Rivet, M. Bar- 
tie ———————. | thelemy-Hilaire, M. Dufaure, and many other Orleanists of 
‘An incident,” says our courtly contemporary the Morn- | distinction were present. The point to be debated was, 
ing Post, “‘ strongly indicative of the reverence entertained by | whether the party should continue to abstain from public life, 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales for the Holy Scrip- | or should enter the arena, take the oath, and appear as candi- 
tures took place on the day of his wedding.” The Rey. C. | dates at the forthcoming elections. The words of the oath 
F. Tarver and the Rev. H. M. Birch were admonished that, | are, ‘I swear obedience to the Constitution and fidelity to 
‘on retiring toacertain room in the castle,” they would | the Emperor.” All present seemed inclined to abandon their 
each find a memorial from the Prince. On effecting the re- | passive resistance, and all but two agreed that this oath might 
treat thus indicated they came upon two handsomely bound | be taken. The two were M. Dufaure and another not named, 
Bibles, bearing ‘autograph inscriptions from His Royal jand M. Guizot hesitated. The decision has alarmed the 
Highness.” ‘The gifts have proved most gratifying to both Government, which, in the Constitutionnel, hints at the neces- 
the reverend gentlemen,” says our courtly contemporary, for | sity for imposing new oaths and demanding categorical 
whom the inspired writers have evidently acquired a new sig- | explanations. It is thought that several Orleanists may be 
nificance. From Moses to St. John they may, in a certain | returned. 


sense, be now regarded as presented at Court. erage inte 
. : | A very amusing discussion took place in the House of Com- 


Mr. Adderley raised, on Monday, a debate concerning the | mons last night, on the motion of Sir De Lacy Evans, “ to 
penal system of Sir George Grey, which brought out the Home bring under consideration the question or expediency of 
Secretary’s sympathy with released convicts in a more direct, | amalgamating the Metropolitan and City of London Police 
but also more imbecile form than usual. He could not establishments.” The motion arose out of the disorder and 
see, he said, how the relapses of ticket-of-leave men could be | confusion which took place last Saturday in the City, parti- 
discovered unless they committed a fresh crime,—which is cularly near the Mansion House, during the Royul procession, 
rather like Sam Weller’s not being able to see his father in| and the asserted inefficiency of the City police on that occa- 
court when he was gazing straight up into the lanthorn at/ sion. In the ensuing discussion, the Lord Mayor, as in duty 
the top. Of course, if they are not to be watched, they will | bound, defended the civic “establishment,” and was backed 
not be seen till they force themselves on public notice. Next,| by Alderman Sidney, who, in somewhat too pompous a 
he was very unwilling that any ticket-of-leave should be| manner, amid roars of laughter, dwelt on the “ immense 
withdrawn without a judicial investigation of the ground of | importance” of the territory between Temple Bar and the 
withdrawing it, a scruple doing great credit to Sir George| Monument. Lord Alfred Paget illustrated the question in a 
Grey’s delicacy of feeling towards the licentiates, but perhaps | very humorous manner, saying he felt last Saturday, while in 
a little over-refined, considering that their liberty is absolutely | the City, like a mariner in the Arctic Seas, espying, from the 
conditional on their abstaining even from all appearance of | midst of icebergs, clear water in the distance—west of 
evil. The House discussed the matter in a confused way, as | Temple Bar. There is no doubt, judging by the feeling of 
if they felt browbeaten by the pertinacity of the official | the House last night, that Government will soon have to 
mind, and Mr. Henley, who is on the Royal Commission, | undertake a solution of Sir De Lacy Evans’s motion. 
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A telegram has been received from America announcing the 
capture of Guaymas, in Sonora, by the French, and the march 
of 8,000 men upon Hermon silla, the capital of the State. 
The story must be at all events an exaggeration, for Guaymas 
is on the Pacific, and even if Napoleon cou!d collect that 
number of men in New Caledonia and St. Francisco, he could 
not transport them. We presume the French squadron 
in the Pacific has landed some hundreds of marines, and 
perhaps some adventurers, with the view of securing the pro- 
vince which Napoleon would best like to keep. Sonora, 
Chihuahua, and Baja California, would make a splendid 
possession on the Pacific, and render the extension of the Con- 
federacy southwards exceedingly dangerous. The ‘Age of 
Conquest,” it would seem, is not quite ‘‘ past.” 





Sir G. C. Lewis moved the Army Estimates on Monday. 
We have previously given the figures, which show a reduction 
of a million, chiefly m guns and buildings; but the debate 
brought out a new point. The Secretary at War defended 
the number of men, 148,242, by the necessity of reliefs. Both | 
for the sake of health and of discipline it was necessary that | 
the troops should, out of fifteen years’ service, pass five at 
home. Consequently, for every two regiments abroad, we 
must have one at home. ‘ Then,” said Mr. Forster, of Brad- 
ford, ‘‘every increase of two regiments in India means an 
increase of one at home. If the army in India had been 
increased by 30,000 men, that would involve increasing the 
army at home by 15,000 (the report says 10,000, but one 
in three is one to two), representing 1,500,000/. upon the 
votes.” How, then, is it alleged that the Indian army costs 
this country nothing? The point is an important and novel 
one, and will be heard of again, and influence heavily all 
future discussions on the Indian army. So, too, was General 
Peel's. He objected to pay 38,000/. for two regiments of 
Indian troops employed in China, and only lost his amend- 
ment by 64 to 58. Clearly a Minister having the support of 
the Indian Secretary might, on this system, send 100,000 
men to China, pay them ad interim from the Indian Treasury, 
conquer China, and then ask Parliament to pay for the whole 
proceeding. ‘That is what is being done on a small scale, 
and will yet be tried on a large one, if our policy in China 
is allowed to escape from the hands of the House of 
Commons. 





The friends of the South observe with disgust that the 
North is again becoming a “unit for war.’’ The European 
public has treated the Democratic party as if it were one, 
whereas it comprises two widely different divisions. The 
more numerous, or War Democrat section, whether stung by 
the conduct of the South, or unable to bear the idea of dis- 
union, or afraid of the increased power of the Central Go- 
vernment, has agreed, apparently, to go on with the war, and 
assented to the Conscription Bill. With their consent that 
sill can be carried out, and the North is, therefore, sure of 
anarmy. On the other hand, the South is dispirited by the 
visible determination of its foes, and harassed, appa- 
rently, by the resistance made in the more moun- 
tainous districts to the conscription. Congress has passed 
a Bill authorizing Mr. Chase to borrow 180,000,000/. 
in curreney and loans, and as this Act cannot be repealed 
without the President’s sanction, Mr. Lincoln has ample funds 
for at least one more year of war. General Hooker’s army 
is reported to be improving, and the bombardment of Vicks- | 
burg has been commenced, though not as yet with much effect. 


The Wood versus Iron controversy came on again in the | 
House of Commons on Thursday night, Mr. Lindsay moving 
aresolution ‘‘ that it is not expedient to commence at the pre- 
sent time building wooden ships which are to be cased with 
iron «rmour-plates.” Mr. Lindsay, however, seemed to be 
much more interested in the controversy of the Admiralty 
versus Private Contractors than even in that of Wood versus 
Iron, labouring to prove that the Admiralty are much more 
expensive, and much less business-like shipbuilders, than 
private persons. Mr. Lindsay, who is not a ship- 
builder, but only a shipowner, was supported by Mr. | 
Laird, who built the Alabama and is proud of her success, 
both in advocating iron against wood, and private contractors 
against the Admiralty. Neither controversy was much 
advanced, the only new feature being the quotation of the 
Moniteur de la Flotte to prove that we are behind France in 
armour- plated ships,—she either has built oris building twenty- 
seven such ships, and we twenty-one, Lord Palmerston tells us, 
—and tat many eminent authorities in the French navy 
prefer wood to iron. As France certainly cannot command | 
as good iron as England, and much depends on its quality, | 


'this is, perhaps, not very wonderful. The difference in ex- 


pense between plated wood and solid iron was shown to be 
comparatively trifling, somewhere about ten per cent. on the 
larger cost, and the balance of argument is certainly, 
on the whole, in favour of iron. On the other 
hand, the House very properly refused to sanction 
a resolution which would encroach largely on the respon- 
sibility of the executive, and evidently preferred keep- 
ing up the Government dockyards to throwing themselves too 
completely into the hands of private contractors, Mr. 
Lindsay’s motion was lost by a majority of 83,—164 to 81. 


The Trades’ Union Societies of London seem disposed to 
give up the attitude of somewhat jealous reserve which they 
have hitherto maintained towards the other classes of the com- 
munity. This improved spirit was shown the other day in a 
conference between the leading members of the London ‘Trade 
Societies and the Council of the Working Men’s Club and 
Institute Union,—a society originated by benevolent members 
of the middle class, to aid them in the formation of institutes for 
evening classes and amusement. Mr. George Potter and his 
colleagues met in a very cordial spirit the officers of the Insti- 
tute Union, and agreed to recommend to the Trade Societies 
throughout the kingdom to assist the Council in their efforts 
for their good. Co-operation of this kind will do more to re- 
concile the Trades’ Unions to their “ natural enemies” than 
uny special efforts at the time of a strike. 


Sir J. Trelawny carried a respectable minority (96) with 
him into the lobby on Wednesday in support of his Aflirmations 
Bill, the principle of which is to admit quantum valeat the 
evidence of those who profess that they do not believe 
in a retributive God, and whose evidence is at present 
inadmissible, as neither oath nor affirmation is sup- 
posed to have any moral weight in their eyes. The 
Attorney-General who moved its rejection, and was supported 
by 142 members, persisted in the old argument that persons 
without a belief in the future punishment of perjurers or 
liars, are not generally trustworthy witnesses, and should be 
rejected as a class. He did not say why he would believe 
their affirmation that they had no belief, or why, if he 
believed that, he would believe nothing more from their 
mouths. The liar, therefore, who does not wish to give 
evidence will not scruple to say he has no belief in God, even 
though he has; the liar who does wish to give evidence will 
not scruple to say that he does believe in God, even though 
he does not; and both will attain their end; while the only 
ease in which the present law can answer a good purpose is 
the extraordinarily exceptional one of a man who feels a 


| seruple in lying about his own fuithlessness, but none in lying 


about anything else. Such is the wisdom of our legal Con- 


servatism. 





The Laureate has very cleverly avoided the painful 
necessity of a nuptial ode by the annexed lines of welcome, 
not, perhaps, one of his greatest performances, but still as 
spirited as courtly poetry can be expected to be :-- 


Sea-kings’ daughter from over the sea, 
Alexandra! 


Saxon and Norman and Dane are we, 
But all of us Danes in our welcome of thee, 
Alexandra! 


Welcome her, thunders of fort and of fleet ! 

Welcome her, thundering cheer of the street ! 

Welcome her, all things youthful and sweet, 

Scatter the b!ossom under her feet! 

Break, happy land, into earlier flowers ! 

Make music, O bird, in the new-budded bowers! 

Welcome her, welcome her, all that is ours! 

Warbie, O bugle, and trumpet, blare! 

Flags, flutter out upon turrets and towers ! 

Flames, on the windy headland flare ! 

Utter your jubilee, steeple and spire ! 

Clash, ye bells, in the merry March air ! 

Flash, ye cities, in rivers of fire! 

Welcome her, welcome the land's desire, 
Alexandra ! 


Sea-kings’ daughter as happy as fair, 

Blissful bride of a blissful heir, 

Bride of the heir of the kings of the sea, 

O joy to the people and joy to the throne, 
Come to us, love us, and make us your own: 
For Saxon or Dane or Norman we, 

‘Teuton or Celt, or whatever we be, 

We are each all Dane in our welcome of thee, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. In the special circumstances of the Orleanists there 


is a special expediency in action. The Republicans who, 

THE ORLEANIST DECISION. | like M. Favre, prefer France to any idea, can be met 

: Mage ee F | by official pressure, and by that secret dislike which 

HE Orleanists have decided to ve the lists —- ‘the clergy feel for men who, even when playing their 
Napoleonic réyime ; consequently Orleanism is dead in| |. wr bana ge ~ol _— -s 

C regune game, are still beyond their authority. Z/eir numbers the 

France. That is the —- a = — ? a Court can restrain, but the Orleanists Tie a danger. They are 

men, and the apparent paradox has its usual share o ry 7, | all leaders. They have men among them, and in France, who 

Weary alike of inaction and of silence, secing ry hope while can administer as well as speak. They do not excite the 

Napoleon lives, and fearful, ae - a — Un- | dread of the property-holders or the antipathy of the curés, 

armed, to meet Republicans panoplied in fanaticism, the more | 54 yet they, like the Bonapartists, acknowledge the revolu- 


active chiefs of the party have held a formal debate. Should 4:0." apove all, the prefects are slow to oppress them, some 


— celle — coe ae _s — Seales because social ties are stronger than those of office, others out 
y a aioe €4 ’ > nal - ; L a = ‘ 
at least endeavour by criticism to render it more supportable ? Bd ~ ae yo a y st Nes of reckoning arrives 
The meeting was held at the house of the Duke de Broglie, | jeer ald > ” bee 1 pe - bl ~ Lg comes. too, 
head of one of thé very few among the older houses of France| “"“) _ ok f 1 aie 5 Se soe they can speak, 
which saw no dishonour in serving the country, although she | ag — age * within any — poy of debate. 
, : Tag tat a | Itis easy to silence a mere Republican, for one can ac- 
the debate seems to have grown somewhat warm, M. hier | U8 him of hostility to property, or religion, or the buttons 
as might be expected, took the affirmative side. Employed | Mr gry pong bing on ons vg should. : = 
° ° ° . 4 . r. : . ®) Peary atts aie ae ’ ‘ 
arene cea ten i. ee thera his bell against Thiers ? The re-entrance of the Orleanists on 
not the national, then at least the oficial creed. Himself the | eth ding ough thy ee ae ae One 
; . ; . : , +s | and powerful use of the last privilege le o L£renchmen— 
man who revived Bonapartism by importing the founder’s bones 7 valle Rrsss yyy “one 
he can scarcely murmur because peasants choose to regard them al el gc be a aoe ig of Casarism 
as sacred relics. Never very conspicuous for his scruples, heis | “4,4 “_* Soli ton rey in the 7 =. ee 
consumed with that thirst for affairs which is so often the) ,*) ) 9°" ' paradox we have quoted a 


adele wien oul sine tn oh tanition the head of these lines? There never yet was a great cause 

pec ) S a ines c ‘ S neeue "a ‘ ‘ . wt .. . 

i ‘ch will ees him‘ old before the ex er’ Prange oo which could be served by a great lie, and the question is still 

+ epee for public life, wished hie party to aie om to | undetermined whether the oath, without which no candidate 
-) b & , ar j B ¢ 


, can appear, does not to an Orleanist involve one. We do not 
fa ee ve s € y Pm - . . . 
stand, to court the electoral suffrage and sw low the Impe wish to strain the meaning of oaths, as M. Dufaure seems to 
rial oath. The policy of emigration, he said, had, since 


3 : : do. An oath of fidelity to a Bonaparte makes no man a Bona- 
1789, — > Thon she aga aoe sggetien bn partist. If the country should ultimately expel him, no 
ee ih Oe eek aides caas, ea, Ta | Orleanist will thereby be bound not to accept his successor. 
t at seat nd an “ which 4 did oa ‘aaah 40 | Still less does it bind M. Thiers not to agitate for the develop- 
ormal, owev oressive, e 


. é f ment, or improvement, or even the reconstruction of the exist- 
observe. He recommended abstention, not as a matter o ing constitution of France. Ife may, for instance, make the 
policy, but as the only mode m= which = upright = could | Legislature the first power in the State without a fear of 
protect, his personal ee tigid M. Guizot was for forswearing himself. But the oath, if oaths mean anything, 
once without a doctrinaire speech, wavered, and doubted, and binds him to accept in peace the dynasty to which he swears 
drew distinctions, and seemed, says the party — to think | allegiance, to cease to intrigue for its removal, to abstain in 
he could not enter the lists ; but if a district peng? nag My | the hour of its trial from throwing his strength against it. 
might feel it right oat. That oer nn Siggy 1k | If it is kept in this sense, the Orleanists cease to exist as 
Guizot, the man who, professing liberalism, strove to pack | partizans of the House of Orlcans. If it is not kept—and it 
a chamber for Louis Philippe ; who, talking always of politi- will not be—then the party will stand for the second time 
cal purity, managed the Spanish marriages; who, Pro- before France as men who have betrayed the King they pro- 
testant in his professions, holds that religion - only be | fessed to serve, and who prefer the intellectual conviction 
caved by maintaining the eppression of Home. He w all ae which may change to principles which are eternal. If they 
soil his conscience by asking electors for votes; but if ey S!¥© | simply accept Napoleon, as Englishmen, for example, would 
them, he thinks it might be upright to anceps. Consist, ere’ do, because they prefer their country to any conceivable ruler, 
ary acknowledged to be a grand virtue, but then they are not only justified in their act, but are in the clear path 
if one 18 ravished, why —. As usual, — listened | of duty. But the moral instinct of mankind will never ap- 
without believing, and the mecting, which included all | prove of allegiance sworn only to strive the harder against 
sections of the opinion dominant in the last pe, agreed | thoce whom the oath is imposed to protect. The good may 
with but two dissents to vote and to stand ae candidates | condone the offence, but it is only as one pardons the dead. 
the =e electoral strife. And therefore, “ wo have said, Of course it is a horrible thing that despotism should have a 
many Frenchmen believe that Ocloaniom has rapes course. | resource like this, that it shouid be able to offer to freemen the 
__ As to the expediency of the course sanctioned by the ma | alternatives of perjury or acquiescence. It is hard to imagine 
jority there can be little hesitation. M._ Thiers Was ME" | wickcdness greater than the wilful antithesis thus established 
upon grounds broader than those whieh his instinet as histo- between patrictism and morality, the slow debauchery of the 
rian led him to prefer. _Abstention, though dignified with | national conscience thus sanctioned by formal law. But so 
the name of a policy, is in truth only a mood,—a pens, nee & | long as the oath is voluntary, as it is not imposed, as on con- 
political plan. It has been tried all over the continent, and | scripts, by irresistible force, so long must the moral obligation 
once in the history of Great Britain, and it has nev er sUC-| romain; and the party which neglects it, prepare for the 
ceeded yet. The mass of mankind, —and to aly oblivion which punishes while it condones the traitor, whose 
their action on the mass of mankind that free states- nen Cob ha es eel ; 
men can exercise power—will always instinctively feel; ~~~ a OE 4 
that the nation is above an idea. ‘There is something, 
perhaps, of elevation in the Legitimist who says, “ I cannot SIR J. TRELAWNY’S BILL. 
accept of office, for I am devoted to the race of Saint Louis ;” | GIR J. TRELAWNY’S Bill for permitting sceptics to give 
but it is elevation of sentiment merely, not to be compared evideuce in a court of justice who do not believe that the 
asa principle with that which sent Blake to conquer for achief penalties of a future state of existence attach to the violation 
whom he detested, but who ruled the country he loved. The | of an oath, has been discussed in the House of Commons with 
masses do not condemn, but they punish, nevertheless ; for they the same kind of shiftless and evasive logie with which Parlia- 
simply forget the men who, capable of serving the State, | ment generally treats subjects on which it feels little conviction 
refuse unless they approve of the chief whom the State has) and does not wish the public to know how little. We scarcely 
selected. The De Rohans who served as privates when Italy | know any body of men of equal number who are less likely to 
was to be freed, tried to reconcile the two claims, and won- | pe deeply impressed by the peculiar kind of religious sanction 
dered that Europe did not approve what they thought a chival-. which an oath gives,—who are less specially haunted by the 
ric compromise. They forgot entirely that the man who, | fear of penalty in a+ future state for any transgression of a 
having the power to be an efficient captain, chooses to be an covenant with God,—than the House of Commons. There are, 
inefficient corporal, is in principle the same as the man who probably, very few of them who would think it a really fouler 
cuts off a finger in order to avoid conscription. That also act to swear falsely than to violate their word of honour 
might be justifiable ; but the man who does it must be content solemnly given. Yet they affect to think,—and the Zimes 
with his own approbation. 
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follows their exumple, —that we should lose a permanent and 
grave guarantee for justice in our courts of law by admitting at 
all the evidence of men who should confess their disbelief in 
the penalties of a future state. The Times says, very justly, 
that the object of all such laws is to secure the “ high- 
est average of truthfulness,” and then goes on to argue 
that this is really secured by rejecting the evidence of 
the whole class of professed unbelievers in God and the 
future state. In other words, the Zines involves itself 
in a logical contradiction. If it believes the unbeliever’s 
profession, it admits his evidence to be good on a point 
in which it would require, in nine cases out of ten, 
more than ordinary strength of mind to give true evidence. 
Having thus admitted the value of his evidence on a point of 
peculiar tenderness, it declines to admit the value of his 
evidence on any other point whatever. If he is trustworthy 
in denying his belief, one would think he might be trusted 
for other affirmations or denials. If you do not trust his 


denial, you believe that he does believe, and then you | 
ought to swear him, and take his evidence at the same 


value at which you would take any other untrusworthy 
man’s evidence. But certainly that man’s evidence must 
be worth more, in the mind of any judge, whose pain- 
ful confession of an isolating disbelief has been already ac- 
cepted as true, than that man’s who has simply acquiesced in 
the general faith. It will be said that there are cases in which 
morbid vanity alone leads a man to confess or profess atheism 
in public. No doubt there are, but if the Times is right in 
making the “highest average of truth” the true test, such 
cases may be rejected as fur too few to affect the average. As 
arule, men who do not shrink from being shrunk from, 
have given a crucial test that they wish to tell the 
truth. The TZimes’ theory rests on the principle that 
the majority of professed atheists are liars, There might 
be some truth in it, if we were speaking of the majority 
of concealed atheists, though even then it would be 
no more true than of the majority of dishonest Christians. 
But as juries’ only test of atheism—the confession of it— 
is also a test of veracity so fur as it goes, the argument 
is obviously and wholly fallacious. 

But we protest against the narrow, and almost evil, view 
of the Attorney-General on higher ground than this. The 
true root of the superstitious distrust felt for these unhappy 
unbelievers is the profoundly irreligious fancy that God must 
desert those who do not acknowledge Him,—that they are 
therefore clearly outside the reach of His influence and the 
Spirit of His Truth. This, we do not hesitate to say, 
involves a worse and more unworthy denial of God 


in the Christian than we attribute to the atheist him-' 


self. We see a plain sign of God’s influence in the cour- 
age which faces a most painful social situation, and we 
refuse to attribute it to the source of all good, because the 
speaker does not dare attribute it himself to its true spring 
That is, we are tainted by the narrowing influence of the very 
atheism we condemn, and cannot see that human blindness 
does not annhilate the divine light. If Christians really be- 
lieved that God is not limited by the shortcomings of human 


belief in Him, that he does not cease to seck those who have | 


ceased to seek Him, they would not be disposed to commit this 
logical solecism of refusing to accept any further affirmation 
from a man whose first affirmation they accept so implicitly 
that they shrink away from him as if he were a leper. 


THE DRIFT OF NORTHERN OPINION. 

HERE is a change in the tone of the North. The Demo- 
cratic party which, in December, seemed master of the 
situation, and about to demand a disgraceful peace, hesitated 
in January, andin February split into two very unequal sec- 
tions. A minority, consisting chiefly of the mercantile in- 
terest, a few pro-slavyery men, a section of the negro-lating 
workmen of the West, and some old politicians who mistook the 
popular fecling, still clamoured for peace at any price and re- 
union on any basis. ‘They were ready to make the free States 
slave rather than go on fighting, or submit to the loss of im- 
perial power. One man, a Mr. Bowley, previously unknown 
to fame, drew up a petition to the New York Legislature, 
praying that body to establish slavery as a guarantee to the 
South, and obtained for his precious proposal some tweuty 
thousand signatures. A large majority of the party, however, 
silently drew away, and after some brief negotiations with 
Richmond, the tenor of which is unknown, but which appear 
to have been met by a curt and decided refusal, they 
once more declared for war. Their resolution was strength- 
ened by the expressed opinions of the armies which 
came up from all sides, and which were without exception 








against a dishonourable peace. If the soldiers’ opinion was 
disregarded, the war party would, it was known, propose 
to receive their votes by proxy, and thus introduce into all 
elections an unknown and unmanageable element. The 
Democrats intend, of course, to control the Legislature which 
may mect any day after the 4th of March, but will probably 
not meet till the Conscription Law is enforced, and through 
Congress to influence Mr. Lincolu; but their object has now 
become identical with that of their rivals—to preserve the 
Union at any cost, even if slavery should in the contest go 
down. With the Republicans the War Democrats constitute 
an immense majority of the nation, and the North may there- 
fore be consideved once more at harmony with itself. The 
silent millions who rule, but who are unapt to talk, have de- 
cided that hope is not lost, that they are not yet compelled to 
surrender the hope of union, and that it behoves their manli- 
ness to fight the quarrel out to the end. That calm and sullen 
persistence which is the root of the German, as of the 
Anglo-Saxon character, has asserted itself once more, 
and the nation, growling at fate, anathematizing its 
rulers, and almost suecring at its own doggedness, is still 
unable to yield—to allow that while life remains hope can be 
considered extinct. The few thousands anxious for peace 
are disheartened by the resolve of the mass, and, like the same 
party in England during the last European war, content 
themselves with noisy and sometimes very sarcastic criticism. 
Opinion being thus settled, it remains to consider resources. 
The North, like every other nation, wants only men and 
supplies to continue the war for ever, and the Republican Con- 
gress has set itself to provide them. The men are the greatest 
difficulty. It seems to be allowed that the nine months’ 
volunteers, whose time expires on the Ist June, will on that 
day depart. Three-fourths of them will probably re-enlist 
in two mouths; but they all long for furlough, for the 
pleasant faces at home, and for a relief, however tran- 
sient, from the monotonous life in camp. They will 
depart, but will, in their villages, form the next great 
reserve upon which the North can rely. There remain the 
men enlisted for three years and for the war, or, including 
deserters whom it is possible to bring up, at least 250,000 
men. That number would be sufficient for action—the 
Southern armics not being so numerousas it is the fashion to 
represent—but that the North unwisely fritters away its 
strength in expeditions to the coast, and must retain a reserve 
to garrison doubtful or disorderly States. This reserve the 
tepublicans think their Conscription Bill, which has passed, 
will enable them to enrol. Should a menace arrive from 
France they are sure of the population. Should it not, they 
are sure of large sections, and of an immense pecuniary aid 
from the rest. ‘There are classes of Americans who so bitterly 
dislike the camp life, whether from religious impressions— 
an objection which pervades whole communities—or from 
dread of discomfort, or from a dislike to leave their fami- 
lies unprotected, or from physical cowardice, that they 
might resist the law rather than serve in person. 
But they will not be cqually ready to resist the 
law rather than pay one great impost, and they 
are, in spite of the war, the most prosperous of communi+ 
ties. They will pay, and the Republican leaders calculate 
that with this money they can raise a sufficient body of voluns 
teers, who, amalgamated with the large number enlisted for 
| the war, will be as efficient as any recruits. This calculation, 
fairly examined, will be found to be far from unreasonable. 
The first draft proposed in the Act will cover about half a mil- 
lion of men. One-third of these may evade or resist both service 
and payment for substitutes, and another third may decline 
under the Act to serve. But the Government will even then 

! have obtained 170,000 men, and the means of offering 1202. 
each to 85,009 more. That sui will be ample temptation as 
bounty for a single year of service, more especially should a 
time of distress set in, and with the double resource the army 
gaps will be filled. A single victory, particularly in Virginia, 
would greatly accelerate recruiting, and General Hooker is 
carrying out by consent of his Southern crities a process which 
will make a dangerous army. Every officer who denounces 
the war, or ‘‘abolitionism,”’ or his superiors, or his Govern- 
ment, or his own soldiers, is quietly weeded out. Discussion 
on politics is discouraged as far as the American system per- 
mits, and every order once given is rigidly and permanently 
, enforced. The consequence is described by the friends of the 
_ South as “ universal demoralization,” and by the South itself 
as the change of the army of the Potomac into a machine. 
The truth scems to be, that the desertions have been enor- 
mous, but that the army has recovered its tone, and that in- 


stead of a host of a hundred thousand half-insubordinate men, 
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General Hooker will in April be in command of 50,000 half- 


'And such must be more or less the case in all democracies 


disciplined but obedient soldicrs, under the guidance of | 


officers enthusiastic either for the Union or for the President’s 
proclamation. That force, if he is a General—a fact only to 
be ascertained in the field—will be a moveable army in the 
European sense, and may yet save the Republic. 

There remains yet the question of money, and upon this 
point there are one or two facts a little too easily thrust 
aside. One is, that no war ever yet was stopped by want of 
funds. ‘The Directory fought and conquered in a war strictly 
aggressive, when their commander-in-chief could not raise a 
hundred louis upon the national credit. Alexander the First 


moved his armies to Paris after the assignats had sunk to some- | 


thing like a tenth of their value. ‘The American Congress 
went on with the war when the ¢olonial currency had sunk 
till the nominal value in gold represented a real value in 
copper. The troops are paid in paper, rations can be secured 
by requisition or taking taxes in kind, and the only things 
which must be bought— arms, cannon, powder, and shoes— 
form but a very small part of the total daily expenditure, 
not more, certainly, than the customs will feed. Then, 
though the falling value of paper must ultimately ruin whole 


classes, it does not ruin the bulk of the people—the little | 


yeomanry, who grow all they need, live, as Americans say, 
in homespun, and only use gold as the most convenient form 
of accumulation. They must lose their chance of saving, and 
they may not choose to do it, and, if so, the war must stop ; 
but, if they are willing, the war may proceed, even though 
gold should disappear altogether from circulation, and com- 
modities he represented by some preposterous amount in paper. 
Europe will not leave off buying wheat, or tobacco, or petro- 
leum, or any other American produce, and what of gold is 
indispensable will be supplied by this foreign trade. There 
will be ruin to individuals, perhaps to classes, but to the 


community at large war for another year at least will still | 


mean at the utmost only a suspension of profits, readily borne 
by men worked up to the temper of revolution. 

The danger now most to be feared is lest the North 
again united in opinion, should again waste its strength upon 
an impossible end. 
the first, for the sake at once of humanity and their own 
future, to fight on at any expenditure, and incurring any 


They are bound, as we have held from | 


hazard till they can dictate their boundary line, and hem in | 


slavery within impassable limits. 


They must have the | 


mountain-chain, and the enormous regions west of the Mis- | 


sissippi. But the subjugation of the South, as of any tropi- 
cal country which resists to the death, is an impossible feat 
—an attempt which will waste in vain the resources of 
this generation. 


THE DRIFT OF SOUTHERN OPINION. 





HE drift of Southern opinion is apparently much farther | 


where the so-called literary class are merely units in the 
universe of a raw, groping, half-developed public intellect, 
instead of belonging, as they do with us, and in all semi- 
aristocratic communities, to what we may call a large but 
select committee of public thought, whose gencral views, and 
wishes, and tastes have been erystallizing for centuries, and 
are certain to prevail in some form or other, however much 
particular opinions may be divided. 

Hence Southern opinion is far less of a problem thaa 
Northern. When we see a measure that is popular there, we 
can pretty certainly refer it to its motive, instead of having a 
number of mutually contradictory and almost equally likely 
motives to choose out of, as we generally have in the North. 
And then, so far as scientific classification is concerned, the 
Southern leaders certainly have the advantage of being ‘‘horsed 
on an idea” which, black and evil as it is, and certain 
to master the rider instead of being mastered by him, still un- 
doubtedly givesa velocity andsingleness of direction tohismove- 
ments of which the Northern leaders cannot boast. For a time 
the more sanguine Englishmen had ventured to hope that the 
sacrifices for independence which the South is making would 
lead it to forego even slavery itself rathcr than lose its inde- 
pendence,—that the natural impulse given by great and 
patriotic self-denial to all noble tendencies might undermine 
even the evil corner-stone of the new Republic. We were 
ourselves desirous, though scarcely able, toparticipate in thisan- 
ticipation. When the Bishops of the Slave States put forth their 
manifesto against the more crying evils of the slave system, 
we drew attention to it with sincere though very feeble hope. 
But whatever hope there ever was of a drift of opinion in the 
South which might have revolutionized its fundamental 
principle is rapidly passing away. ‘The declaration of the 
North for emancipation, instead of calling out, as we might 
have desired, a spirit of competition or rivalry in the South, 
has elicited a comprehensive and calm review throughout the 
South of the principles of slavery, with reiterated expressions 
of unalterable faith in them, and unalterable love for them. 
The last official act of the Confederate Congress is the most 
solemn expression of this state of mind. A resolution has 
passed the House of Representatives, reciting that whereas 
the United States have resolved to raise a negro army, and 
whereas “Africans and their descendants” are property, 
and whereas the Confederate Legislature cannot con- 
sent “to any change in their political status and 
condition,” therefore it is resolved that the Committee 
on the Judiciary be instructed to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of bringing in a bill providing special prisons 


| for the ‘* negroes or mulattoes ” captured from the enemy, for 


removed from our observation than that of Northern, | 
but its currents are nevertheless in many respects more intel- | 


ligible, due to larger and simpler causes, and less liable to be 
hidden from view by superficial disturbances. This is always 


| itself. 


more or less true of aristocratic, as distinguished from bond | 


fide democratic, states. In the South the principal newspaper 
writers speak with much the same authority as English 
newspaper writers; that is, of course, without any cer- 
tainty that in the particular matter in hand they represent 
the conclusion of the public thought; but with almost an abso- 
lute certainty that they represent the general tone and temper 


of mind, the regulative ideas, prejudices, and persuasions | 


which will in some way or other determine the conclusion | 
| mean, so ignominiously cowardly, in selecting for such a destiny 


at which the governing classes will finally arrive. This is far 
from true of the newspaper writers of a genuine democracy 
like the Northern Democracy, principally because in such a 
democracy the big, loosely-organized public mind is only in its 
infancy, and has not yet come to any distinct knowledge of 
what its ruling tendencies and prejudices are, Again and 
again recently we have seen the newspapers of the 
North thrown utterly out in their calculations by the unintel- 
ligible turns in the tide of that public purpose in the name of 
which they write. Instead of feeling any confidence that they 
understand the ruling ideas and tendencies of the masses whom 
they represent, the editorial minds of the North are by no 
means clear, in nine new emergencics out of ten, whether or 
not any ruling ideas or tendencies exist at all, and are 
consequently always trying to test which way the wind 
blows by throwing out straws of ductile suggestion that mean 
nothing in themselves; indeed, they seldom appear to care 
about anything beyond the temporary practical directions of 
the popular purpose, troubling themselves little about its 
scientific “law,” and not at all about its permanent causes. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the purpose of selling all whose rightful owners cannot be found 
‘into perpetual bondage, for the purpose of raising a fund to 
reimburse citizens of the Confederacy who have lost their 
slave-property by reason of the interference therewith of the 
enemy.” ‘This is a measure emulating the civilization of 
Morocco, and, in many respects, worse than the slave trade 
The sufferers by the slave trade are usually savages 
taken from a barbarism only better than servitude in that 
it does not involve the degradation of masters; but the 
sufferers by this measure will be the picked men of the 
coloured race—men proving their right and power to be free 
by the very same daring and self-forgetfulness by which the 
Virginian soldiers have entitled themselves to the respect of 
the world. There is no difference whatever between the princi- 
ple of such a measureand that of one which should devote Yankee 
soldiers themselves tothesame fate. Thereissomething so pitiably 


asthis the very men who have the most right tolay down and the 
noblest motives for laying down their lives in this cause, that 
no one can doubt how opinion is drifting in the Legislature 
which can pass such a resolution. It points, too, toa new 
development of the slavery principle. Hitherto free negroes 
and mulattoes have precariously existed in all the Slave 
States. But when once the Legislature has recognized the 


' principle, that wherever you can pounce on a stray human 


being with a drop of black blood in his veins, he falls of 
right into a fund for compensating impoverished slave- 
owners, free negroes will not be much longer possible in the 
Slave States. Indeed, the drift of Southern opinion is clearly 
against any longer admitting room for the liberation 
of Africans. From all quarters of the South the papers 
ery out that ‘‘slavery is stronger than any government’— 
such are the very words of a recent Georgian newspaper— 
that it is ‘‘ founded on a rock indestructible, stronger than 
aught but Omnipotence, less enduring only than eternity.” 
It is but too certain that the opinion of the Southern States 
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is crystallizing on the framework deliberately chosen for it 
by their leaders; that “‘ Africans and their descendants” are 
to be held as essentially constituting property; that if claimed 
by no one they must still be regarded as lost property ; and that 
this prolific idea will become the backbone of their legislation. 

And the rapid development of this idea will be found to be 
at the root of all the collateral opinions of the South. The 
aim of their diplomacy seems to be to separate, if possible, 
the Eastern and New England States of the North 
from the Western and North-Western. The former they 
recognize as dominated by missionary ideas which are entirely 
subversive of this recognition of property-rights ; the latter 
they regard as entirely free from such notions, and as fighting 
only for empire. It is marvellous how much difference this 
makes in their political feeling. Though Rosecranz, Grant, 
and Sherman are by far their most formidable immediate antago- 
nists, a large party in the South is possessed with the idea of 
making immediate overtures to the armies of Rosecranz, Grant, 
and Sherman. Half the papers flatter “the great North- 
West,” and are persuaded that it at least, as the Richmond 
Whig says, ‘‘ can still appreciate free government, and is 
fit for something better than to be the serf ofa Yankee 
tyranny ;’’ while the other half are warning the people 
that negotiation with the North-West must be preceded 
by a victory, and that they must not forget that the 
great North-West is doing more to ravage their lands and slay 
their sons than the Yankees themselves. Still it is clear that 
the hope of the public in the South is directed to a separate 
peace or partial union with the States colonized from Ken- 
tucky and Missouri, and that the leaders are very anxious to 
curb the impatient hopes which, by showing weakness, may 
defeat themselves. 

Again, it is clear that Southern opinion is partially quailing 
before the new revolutionary energy of the North. Beneath 
the affected contempt with which they treat the Conscription 
Law of the Northern Congress, a very profound anxicty is 


visible. They do not believe, they shrewdly say, that the | 


Democratic party in the East will, in fact, resist the Repub- 
lican measure; that measure they look upon as finally removing 
all immediate hope of peace, at least with the East. They must 
wait till they can dictate a peace “from one of the great 
Northern capitals;” and hence the war in Virginia must be 


renewed with double vigour. The titular Confederate | 


Governor of Missouri, writing from Richmond, issues a 
remarkable document, intended to soothe the feelings of 
the Missourian conscripts for being still withdrawn from their 
native soil ; the planters of Virginia are warned by their news- 
papers that not a plant of tobacco ought to be planted this 
year, since all the ground not wanted for corn should be used 
for potatoes, peas, beans, and other vegetables; and the 
“Don Manuels of the House of Delegates” are significantly 
told that they must “forego their absurd and mischievous 
scheme for fixing the prices” of provisions, since ‘ persons 


accessible to considerations of profit” should be coaxed by the | 


prospect of profit to do all they can for the support of the 
army. On the whole, the drift of opinion in the South is 
evidently stronger than ever against any surrender to the 


Union; more furious than ever in favour of the extreme | 


principles of slavery; but also very anxious to propitiate all 
those States which are not dominated by any missionary idea ; 
and far from unwilling to contemplate a relinquishment of Mis- 
souri to the West, if only the old Union did not gain by the 
cession. 
is a war of ideas, far more than a struggle for empire, and is 
willing for almost any sacrifice which would leave it its own 
idea safe from invasion, and with indefiuite power of 
expansion. It believes that this might be secured if a 
great North-Western power, friendly to slavery, though not 
committed to it, could be organized to hold the balance 
between the Southern and the New England States. 





HERR VON BISMARK ON AUSTRIAN POLICY. 
ERK VON BISMARK has one claim, and but one, to the 


estecm of Prussia and Western Europe. He is honestly | 


anti-Austrian, really desirous, in his shallow, loud-talking way, 
to draw closer the bonds of the federation, and raise his 
country to that leadership in an united Germany which 
offered, until the recent reaction, the best hope of enduring 
peace. Neither Russia nor France could disturb Europe 
when sixty millions of Germans, with their resources at the 
disposal of one free Parliament, agreed to forbid disturbance. 
Indeed, we do not know that the reaction has, except for the 
moment, diminished the charm of that prospect. ‘The struggle 
between King and people, infinitely important for the hour, 
looks as an historical incident very much of a harlequinade. 


The South, at least, sees clearly now that this | 


| Harlequin to aid Pantaloon rushes at all supernumeraries 
_ collected in one grand group, but the spectator feels that the 
damage done is unreal, the hubbub only part of the play. 
The scene will pass away, and we shall have again the free 
Protestant kingdom, with its patiently thoughtful people 
stolidly striving towards an end which lends dignity even 
to them. Meanwhile it is pleasant to know that the Premier 
| is not destroying the ground of hope by courting the rival power. 
| He has just forwarded to Vienna a despatch which, if we may 
judge from the Austrian reply, was of akind unknown toGerman 
diplomatists. It was actually bold and broad. Herr von 
| Bismark, instead of only chattering about federal rights and 
| national claims, customs-laws, and the powers of the Diet, 
the command of contingents and the “Germanic hegemony” 
|—a beautiful phrase, which could have occurred only to a 
| diplomatist educated as a professor—suggested that the 
| House of Hapsburg should take itself off out of Germany, 
| and leave the field of policy and Germanic unity clear to the 
Hohenzollerns. As Count Rechberg puts it, he asks that 
| Austria should make Buda her centre of gravity, and threatens, 
‘in the event of non-compliance, Germany will at the next 
grave crisis leave the Hapsburgs to fight alone. France, Italy, 
) and Hungary may do with them what they will. 

To understand the kind of feeling created at Vienna by this 
proposal, it is necessary to recall for an instant the antecedents 
of the two courts. It strikes Viennese statesmen, and pro- 
| bably struck Herr von Bismark, as a dynastic, rather than a 
| P litical proposition, and viewed in that light, it is un- 
| doubtedly one of the most audacious, not to say impudent, 
| ever made. The Hapsburgs scarcely regard the Hohenzollerns 
as equals. ‘The Emperor is not only the “ Kaiser,” the repre- 
sentative of the Western Cwsars, of the monarchy of which 
all modern monarchies are but the pale and faint reflections ; 
but he is the heir of the House which for hundreds of years 
furnished the rulers of an united Germany. The Emperor 
Francis, under the pressure of nervous depression, committed 
the greatest political blunder of which his family ever were 
| guilty, and by surrendering the Imperial Crown, with its 

vast and undefined pretensions, surrendered also the hope of 
| uniting Germany under one substantial sceptre. But his heirs 
|deem their right to that crown interrupted rather than lost, 
and Francis Joseph has often declared that if re-elected to the 
|old dignity, he would stake his empire on its retention. 
| Even now the claim of Austria to the leadership is allowed 
by nearly half the Germanic race, by the whole South and East, 
'and by all the enormous class who prefer disunion to unity, 
| under any but aCatholic prince. If votes are to decide it, the 
| Kaiser has a majority in the Diet; if it is to be decided by 
force, he has an unbroken though often defeated army of six 
hundred thousand men. His realm, to be sure, is troubled; 
' bat seven millions of Germans offer him lives and fortunes, 
‘five millions of Poles hate Prussia more than him, two 
millions of Czechs will follow the nobles whose place 
in Europe depends on their favour at his Court, and 
for the remaining twenty millions it needs but a single 
concession and common honesty to change them into the most 
devoted, as they are now the bravest friends of his House. To 
a Sovereign with such a history and such a position a pro- 
| posal to abandon Germany, to betake himself to the wilds, and 
| seat his throne in a city which is to Vienna what St. Heliers’ 
is to London, must appear a demand scarcely deserving a 
formal reply. He is asked to surrender his claim to the first 
status in Europe—for a Germanic Kaiser would be first in 
| dignity, and might be the first in power—in order to descend 
|into a King, important only through the magnitude of his 
possessions. The claimant of an old Peerage is asked to 
accept, in exchange for his fancied rights, the life of a work- 
ing lundowner and better management for his estates. The 
request, too, is proffered in the name, not of the people of 
Germany—for theirs is a right the Kaiser would feel, even if 
he did not acknowledge—but in that of a House raised to the 
royal dignity by grace of the very family which it now seeks 
to uproot; a House which cannot become its equal according 
to heralds, and is not yet its equal in the eyes of the states- 
men of Europe. Count Rechberg, who feels that he serves a 
_ dynasty while ostensibly serving a nation, may well reply, 
with the quiet dignity Herr von Bismark lacks, that if this be 
the Prussian meaning, he leaves the proposal for Germany to 
| decide. 
We have written as if we half agreed with the ideas of the 
Austrian Court, for itis, after all, only by accepting their stand- 
| point that Liberals can hope to understand those whom Mr. 
Disraeli has called “ the elder statesmen of Europe.” If theirs 
were the true views, the value of Herr von Bismark’s despatch 
would be little indeed, for it would add but one to the many 
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proofs that his insolence to his master’s people is only surpassed 


by his arrogance to his master’s allies. One and the same_ 


statesman, in one and the same month, offered the Czar his 
aid in a matter of internal police, proposed to the Kaiser an 
abdication, told the Parliament it had no right to murmur 
when he was speaking, and declared his reluctant willingness 
to “‘ protect” the honour of John Earl Russell! But—and it is 
this fact which makes his despatch at once so bizarre and so 
strong—lIIerr von Bismark has for the first time in the long 
history of the struggle told the House of Hapsburg the truth. 
The one grand chance of the Austrian House is to abandon 
its German position, bring its pretensions and the facts 
into a decent accord, and by acknowledging the claim 
of its people to their King, commence the task which 
ought three centuries since to have been completed. 
That resolve includes the abandonment of Vicnna, 
the representative of Germanic supremacy, and therefore 
the only city in which the ruler of thirty millions of people, 
who are not Germans, ought not to fix his court. Prague, the 
capital of the only race under the Austrian sceptre which 
cannot hope to rule the remainder, seems to observers the 
fittest place for the “ centre of gravity ;” but the city selected 
can in any case only represent an idea, which may be thus 
simply expressed : the House of Austria has sought for a hun- 
dred years to absorb thirty millions of people in seven ; it re- 
mains for it to acknowledge geomet: y and include the less in the 
greater. Once seated in a non-Germaniec city, or a Hungarian 
town, the Emperor would regain the affections and with them 
the cordial obedience of at least three-fourths of his subjects. 
Transylvania, Croatia, Istria, Bohemia, and even Galicia, are 
but the fringe of the Hungarian garment, and must perforce 


they may not be disjoined from Hungary; but wil- 
ling or unwilling, they can no more stand aloof than | 
Wales and the Channel Islands could draw apart from | 
Great Britain. There would be no loss of power, for | 
the Hungarian Constitution leaves much to the Sovereign, | 
and a King really presentin Hungary would draw towards 
him all that conservative feeling which, in spite of centuries 
of misgovernment, a quarrel which has lasted a hundred years, | 
and a recent civil war, still renders the mass of Hungurians | 
half unwilling to part from the ancient line. The German pro- | 
vinees might sulk as Scotland did when her kings ascended the | 
British throne; but justice and wisdom conquered sulkings, | 
and even Viennese would at last acknowledge that a con- | 
stitution, which has held its own tor nearly a thousand years, 
is worth more than any bran new diet. Even if they proved 
unmanageable, or were absorbed in united Germany, the 
King of Hungary, with thirty millions of martial people, a 
country of glorious wealth, and an irresistible influence south- 





obey the monarch the Magyars respect. They are not ap- | 
parently unwilling, the most recalcitrant asking only rg 


|knowledge. The majority were all for letting things remain 
as they are, and ascribing the increase of crime to some occult 
|cause—“‘an cbb and flow,” as Mr. Henley believed ; 
the “high morality of Great Britain,’’? as Mr. Newdegate 
| Without a smile affirmed ; ‘ want of employment,” as Colonel 
Sykes suggested; or ‘crowded cities,” as Mr. P. Urquhart 
| Was content to observe. It might just as well be 


| . . . 
j ascribed to miasma, or the influence of the moon, or the 


| potato rot,or the fall of rain, or the comparative strength of 


iron and wood, or anything else that sounds scientific, and 
has nothing on earth to do with the matter. Mr. Hadfield 
| actually affirmed, with a cool assurance which must have 
‘inspired Sir Joshua Jebb with a despairing envy, that the 
| ticket-of-leave system had been a triumphant success. Mr. 
| Henley, whose speech, we fear, foreshadows the report of the 
Royal Commission, declared that the laxity of the rules in 
foree had diminished crime, and wanted a judicial inquiry in 
each case of a licence revoked. That is, he would actually 
| increase the ticket-of-leave man’s sccurity against the police, 
the law, and the public. Of all the speeches, however, that 
of Sir G. Grey was the most inept. The Home Secretary 
said, ‘‘ If the views of the right hon. gentleman were allowed 
,to prevail—if the holders of tickets-of-leave were to have 
them revoked without any judicial inquiry, it would be 
| necessary to establish for them what, indeed, existed in penal 
colonies—a code applicable only to those persons, rendering 
them subject to a summary jurisdiction to which no other 
class was amenable.” 

Did politician ever utter such stuff? Why, the ticket-of- 
leave men are under a special code of excessive and excep- 
tional severity. They are outlaws; by the law of the land 
liable to be arrested, confined in prison, there flogged or shut 
up in the dark on bread and water, at the discretion of the 
governor of the prison, and then the Home Secretary holds up 
his hands in horror at the idea of a spécial code. They are 
under a special code, and all that the public demands is that 
it should be enforced so far as to give the criminal the alter- 
native of decent behaviour or continued imprisonment. That 
is the principle of the Irish system, as opposed to that of Sir 
Joshua Jebb, who does not want reformation at all, but only 
civility to his warders. They cannot behave properly, thinks 
Colonel Sykes, for they cannot get anything to eat. Pray, 
has a convict lost his right to poor-law relief, and if he has not, 
why should he not be made to take it like his less fortunate, 
because not criminal countrymen? Victor Hugo may say with 


some justice that French society bids Jean Valjean either 


thieve or commit suicide; but in England that plausible ex- 
cuse for crime does not exist at all. No man need starve, and 
the pressure of hunger is the only moral or social excuse 
which can be advanced for theft, and even that does not palliate 
theft with violence. ‘It is difficult,” said Sir G. Grey, with 


wards to Constantinople, would still maintain his high rark | that serene wisdom with which an official shows you the use- 
as the head of a first-class power, might even one day exchange | lessness of your eyes, “it is difficult to obtain proof that a 
the shadowy crown of the Western Empire for the substantial | convict is relapsing into evil courses without a judicial in- 
throne of the Eastern. The States of the Danube, now dis- | quiry.’’ That is the very root of all thinking men’s discontent, 
posed to try the discredited experiment of a federation, would | the very fact which tempts the ticket-of-leave into debauchery 








acerete to a free kingdom of Hungary almost without volition, 
and an immoveable barrier would be interposed between | 
Russia and Constantinople. 

There is little hope that the House of Hapsburg will ever, 
unless compelled, bring itself to accept this programme; but | 
events in these days move fast, and the proposal of the | 
Premier, who wants at once the whole of Poland and the | 
headship of Germany, if it accomplishes nothing more, will at 
least give to opinion point. 


THE CRIMINAL WISDOM OF PARLIAMENT. 
HE ruffian who last autumn assaulted Mr. Pilkington 
was a public benefactor. But for his indiscretion in 
garotting a member of Parliament, the increase of crime would 
have received no legislative attention whatever. As it is, 
Mr. Adderley’s Bill, which yenders garotters liable to one, 
two, or three consecutive floggings, in addition to their sen- 
tences, has passed its second reading by an overwhelming 
majority, and will, we doubt not, diminish the exceeding 
pleasantness of that particular form of crime. A precisely 
similar kind of offence, the murderous assault on the police, 
known among London villains as “‘ spoiling a peeler,” is, how- | 
ever, not included, and with the infinitely more important | 
general question, Parliament seems powerless to deal. The | 
debate on the increase and prevention of crime raised by Mr. 
Adderley on Monday, was most discreditable to the common | 
sense of the House. Very few members attended, except to 


{ 


/and crime. If he were under police surveillsnce, it would 


not be difficult at all, and that surveillance Sir G. Grey 
blankly refuses. He refuses information, and then alleges- 


| his ignorance as a proof that the existing system succeeds. 


The plain truth of the matter is that the officials have made 
up their minds, and commissions and debates are just so 
many devices to avoid or postpone reform. They mean to 
support Sir Joshua Jebb, and if his ideas disagree with the 


‘facts, why facts must be visited with a Parliamentary vote of 
censure. What with Sir Charles Wood, Sir George Grey, and 


Mr. Frederick Peel, the Continent will miss the Palmerston 
Administration a great deal more than Great Britain will. 





THE INSURRECTION IN POLAND. 

FTER more than two months of hard fighting, the Polish 
revolt has entered its second stage. During the first, 

as sketched in a former article,* it was clearly the plan of 
the insurgents to surround Warsaw in a more or less extended 
circle, to cut off the capital from all connection with the 
enemy in the east, and to decide the fate of Poland without 
open battle with the Russian troops. This plan failed, the Rus- 
sians breaking the circle, and clearing their road to the 
capital, while the insurgents, changing their tactics, changed 
what was becoming a war of posts into a national insura 
rection. General Wysozki, otherwise ‘“ Frankowski,”—by 
design, according to one account, when in retreat according 
to another—threw himseif into the dense forests of Bialowice,, 





— fixed ideas, and of those who did, not one except Mr. 
Adderley added anything whatever to previously existing 
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in Lithuania, extending over more than a hundred square 
miles of ground. Wysozki himself was severely wounded in 
the first battle, and, according to some accounts, made 2 pri- 
soner, while others state that he has only temporarily retired 
from command. His men, numbering from five to seven 
thousand, fortified themselves, towards the end of last month, 
in the midst of the immense forest, in an almost impregnable 
position, surrounded by wood and swamp, from whence they 
are continually harassing the Russian troops, and keeping the 
revolution permanent in Lithuania. This mode of guerilla 
warfare, admirably suiting the temper and position of 
the insurgents, spread, at the same time, over the 
whole of Poland. Bands of from a hundred to a thousand 
men, most of them armed with scythes, but a few with 
Gallician muskets, roam over the whole country, attacking the 
enemy whenever opportunity offers. The Czas of Cracow 
ealculates that there are at this moment at least five hundred 
of such guerilla bands in “‘ Congress- Poland” alone, without 
counting the insurrectionary forces in Podolia, Volhynia, and 
Lithuania. 

The only body of insurgents now in Poland worthy to 


be called an army, and which may give a sudden turn to the | 


struggle within the next few weeks, is the force under General 
Langicewicez, assembled in the hilly regions of the.south-west, 
along the left bank of the river Vistula. Partly owing to the 
favourable ground, partly to the military genius of the com- 
mandcr—the one who, among all the insurgent leaders, has 
shown the most decided 
about twelve thousand patriots, one-half scythemen, but 
rich in the possession of ten pieces of ordnance, is 
assembled in this district, a couple of duys’ march from the 
frontiers of Gallicia. Langiewicz himself has established his 


head-quarters at the monastery of Swienty Krzyz, or Holy | 


Cross, in the wildest part of the mountainous region. The 


general is described to be a man of about thirty-four years of 


age, of very short stature, with keen black eyes, and a veice 


of peculiar sweetness. He is the son of a physician of Prussian | 


Poland, and, by the wish of his father, studied medicine at 
Breslau, but left the profession to enrol himself in the ranks 
of the Prussian army. Risen toa lieutenancy, and utterly 
disgusted by this time with the pipe-clay service, he sought 


and obtained his discharge, and hurried to Italy to offer his | 
Ifis superior military skill and high per- | 


sword to Garibaldi. 
sonal courage made him conspicuous in the campaigns of Sicily 
and Naples, so much so, that the Turin Government offered 
him an appointment in the “‘regular’’ army. This he refused, 
but, at the wish of Garibaldi, remained in Italy, as professor 
at the military school of Cuneo. Absent on leave when the 
insurrection broke out in Poland, he at once rallied around 
him a devoted body of from five to eight hundred men, which 
has swollen to an army of twelve thousand through repeated 
successes. Gencral Langiewicz is the only commander of 
insurgent forces who, as yet, has defeated the Russians 
in the open field. 
was obtained took place on the 24th ult., on the slope 
of the hills which lead from the south-west corner of 
the Government of Radom to the river Vistula, between the 
townships of Wloszowa and Malogoszez. It is called by the 
Russians afterthe former, and by the Poles afterthe latter place, 
the one which was conquered in the struggle. The Russians 


had concentrated some 15,000 men, with 20 guns, which | 
formed into a triangle to enclose and overwhelm the ‘rebel’ | 


forces. Langiewicz, although little desirous to measure his 


undisciplined troops in any serious engagement with the for- | 


midable enemy, when he found himself under the necessity of 


fighting, marched his musketeers in the dead of night up to a | 


hill near Malogoszez, placed three small pieces of cannon in 


front, and posted the bulk of seythemen against a wood in the | 


rear. To gain this position the Russians, early in the morning 
of the 24th, set fire to the town, but were prevented com- 
pleting the work of destruction by the brisk fire of the insur- 
gents, who poured volley after volley into their ranks. Disorder 
having arisen after a five hours’ cannonade, General Langic- 
Wicz ordered his scythemen up from the rear, who dashed into 
the enemy with a fierce war-cry. A panic arose among the 
troops, who dread the scythe more than the bayonet, and 
without venturing on a hand-to-hand struggle, the Russians 
fled in all directions, leaving more than five hundred dead and 
wounded on the ground. As a matter of course, the official 
journals of Warsaw told the public that the retreat was a 
‘* strategie movement.”’ 


Not far from the scene of this victory, and but a few days | 


after the event, a notable man passed over the Gallician 
frontier into Poland, General Louis Mieroslawski. Some re- 
ports state that he has already returned into Austria, but it is 


strategic talent—an army of 


The battle in which this victory | 


‘more probable that Mieroslawski, who has been for many 
years the acknowledged representative of the Polish “ National 
party,” still remains in the country, and will continue to 
exercise considerable political, if not military influence. 
Mieroslawski stands in a rather special position, inasmuch os 
he has a large number of hot partizans in Poland, and, unlike 
Langiewicz, an equal number of enemies. The former main- 
tain that he is an extraordinarily gifted man, which is un- 
doubtedly true, and the latter cry aloud that he is a strangely 
unfortunate general, which also cannot be gainsaid. Louis 
Mieroslawski, born at Nemours, France, in 1814, is the son 
of a Polish Colonel and Adjutant of Marshal Davoust, who 
fought the wars of the first empire in the hope of sceing his 
country restored on the map of Europe. Young Miecroslawski 
was educated partly in France and partly in Poland, and, in 
1830, at the early age of sixteen, entered as ensign the 5th 
Regiment of infantry at Warsaw. At the outbreak of the re- 
volution of November 29, he went over at once to the insur- 
gents, was made lieutenant, fought bravely aguinst the 
Russians, and finally fled, through Austria, back to France. 
He now began with great zeal the study of military science, 
and wrote several remarkable books on the subject, among 
them a ‘‘ Theory of Revolution, with particular regard to the 
state of Poland,” and a ‘‘ Theory of War, with regard to the 
forthcoming national insurrection.” These works gained him 
many friends and admirers among his exiled countrymen, and 
in 1844 he was sent by the Paris ‘‘ National Committee” to 
Poland, to report on the state of the country. He 
recommended an immediate rising, to prepare which he 
set out once more for Warsaw, in 1846, but was captured 
(on the road by the Prussian police. Brought to trial 
and condemned to penal servitude for life, he was liberated 
by the Berlin Revolution of 1848, and at once hurried to 
Poland to organize his revolt. Leaten in the first encounter 
with Russian troops, he fled to Sicily, to help in the insurree- 
‘tion, but at the end of a very short time had to save himself 
on board an English man-of-war. Notwithstanding these 
reverses, he was chosen a few weeks after commander-in-chief 
of the insurrectionary troops of the Grand Duchy of Bade and 
| the Palatinate, and onthe 9thof June, 1849, arrivedat Carlsruhe 
to take the command. On the 30th of the same month, 
‘after a close series of unfortunate encounters with the Prus- 
sian troops, he led his army across the frontier into 
Switzerland, and once more became an exile. The 
igreatest enemies of the General do not doubt his 
political honesty, his zeal, and earnestness of purpose ; 
and personally he appears to be a universal favourite among 
ithe Poles, being a man of handsome and imposing figure, 
| highly accomplished, a notable poet, painter, and musician. 
| That he has been hitherto unsuccessful as military commander 
may not be his own fault, but that of circumstances; yet as 
prestige is a thing not to be despised in insurrection, as well as 
jopen warfare, it is best, perhaps, that for the moment 
Mieroslawski should not appear as leading general of the 
| armies of the revolution. 
| Summing up the present state of affairs, no other con- 
‘clusion can be arrived at than that the revolt has made 
}vast and decided progress since its first outbreak, and 
| that its suppression has become a matter of the greatest 
difficulty, if not impossibility, to the Russian Government. 
Not only is the whole of ‘ Congress-Poland” now covered 
from one end to the other with bands of insurgents, but the 
revolt extends far into the ancient possessions of the Polish 
crown—into Podolia, Volhynia, and Lithuania. In the last- 
‘named province the flying corps of ‘‘ Wysozki” has recently 
occupied the city of Witebsk, which is more than three hun- 
dred miles from the frontiers of the ‘* kingdom,” while in 
Podolia risings have taken place as far south as Tzekinovka, 
'on the Dniester, a place of considerable communication with 
| the Back Sea. To keep down and reconquer this immense 
battle-field, a territory much larger than France, the Czar has 
but scanty means, and these not readily at command. According 
' to the statements of the St. Petersburg official Gazette, the Rus- 
sian troops in ali the provinces which formerly belonged to the 
Polish crown number ten divisions, or 150,000 men, of which 
80,000 occupy the kingdom proper. Of the latter number 
30,000 are in garrison at Warsaw, and at least 25,000 occupy 
the other five fortresses of the kingdom, so that only 25,000 
men remain to oppose the five hundred formidable guerilla 
bands spread all over the country, without speaking of the 
growing and compact forces of General Langiewicz in the 
hilly regions of the province of Radom. But if the Russians 
are weak in “ Congress-Poland,”’ their state is still worse in 
the adjoining provinces in the east. In the whole of Lithuania, 
| a country larger than Great Britain, there are but 50,000 men, 


| 
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which leayes—to make up the total of 150,000 men—only 
20,000 for Podolia and Volhynia. Reinforecments to the 
number of 20,000 men are said to be expected from the 
southern provinces of Russia, but this small addition is not 
going to strengthen the armies in the field, but urgently 


demanded by Grand Duke Constantine to keep Warsaw | 


quict, insurgent bands having shown themselves almost at 
the gates of the capital. The desperate position of the Czar 
is further shown by the fact that the reinforcements, small as 
they are, have to be drawn from Bessarabia and the provinces 
on the Black Sea, there being evidently no troops to spare at 
St. Petersburg and Moscow. In this state of things it is not 
to be wondered at that the Polish nobles, who have hitherto 


kept aloof as much as possible from the insurrection, are | 


joining it on all sides. On the 4th inst. the Rus- 
sians burnt the large and splendid chateau of Count 


Miraszewski at Skala—said to contain 400 rooms; and the | 


day after five other noble mansions in the government of 
Radom were laid in ashes. These occurrences are highly 
significant, and equally so the notorious fact that a large 
number of Russian officers have gone over to the insurgents. At 
Ostrolenka, of famous memory, Colone) Segismund Padlewski, 
until recently a staff officer at St. Petersburg, is commanding a 
body of nearly a thousand scythemen, and General Langiewicz 
is said to have under him no less than five Russian captains. 
He has just been created dictator, a step absolutely necessary, 
to give unity to military operations, and has issued a procla- 
mation, intended to call all Polesin Russia, as well as Poland, 
into the field. He has confirmed the promises made by the 
Provisional Government to the peasants, and if, as is aftirmed, 


he has proposed a compromise which whites and reds, ie., | 


democrats and aristocrats, can accept, the insurrection must 
shortly include every man of Polish origin. All that he now 
requires is time, to enable the revolutionists of Europe to ad- 
vance to his aid, and allow the growing feeling of France to 
find some mode of expression which the Emperor dare not 
resist. Combining with their own courage the moral support 
of the West, the secret sympathy of large classes in Russia 
itself, the enthusiasm of all Frenchmen, the cordial aid of all 
revolutionists, and the earnest efforts of all ultramontanes, 
the Poles, if decently led, are strong enough not to fear the 
summary subjugation which only two months ago all Europe 
held to be certain. Time in such a contest fights against 
the regular government, and the progress achieved in the last 
three weeks gives the insurrection time. 








HYSTERIA OF THE PRESS. 
HE past week has been one of singular trial for the newspapers, 


and there is scarcely one of our able daily contemporaries | 


which does not seem to have emerged from the paroxysm of 
national emotion with a somewhat sprained imagination and the 
appearance of dropsical loyalty. There has been one of those 
sudden and natural bursts of popular feeling which seek expres- 
sion in almost anything rather than words ; but then, unfortu- 
nately for the newspapers, words are the only medium in which 
they work. Having but one feeling to express over and over 


again, namely, that it is a very happy marriage, that the Princess 


Alexandra is more than all we had ventured to hope, and that it is 
very pleasant to exchange our mourning for joy, the spirit of 
heaviness for the garment of praise, there is nothing for it but to 
ring the changes on this sentiment. And naturally enough, 
chords struck so monotonously get strained at last, and require 
very violent handling to give any semblance of variety at 
all. What was wanted was to illustrate the depth of the 
feeling, not by saying the same thing over and over 
again, but by translating it into all sorts of different symbols 
of expression, tracing it in every practical form in which the 
public joy of a nation finds it natural to depict itself. 
heartily expressed in words, the instinct of loyalty turns elsewhere 
to find the means of signalizing the strength of its feeling; 
writes its reverence for the Crown in pictures and emblems on the 
walls, its personal affection for the reigning House in gorgeous 
presents, its gratified self-esteem in gay clothes and concerted 
processions, its ardour in bonfires, and its emphatic recognition 
of the rarity and splendour of the occasion by turning night itself 
into a semblance of day. But the newspaper press meanwhile 
has no variety of resource of this kind. It is infected, of course, 
by the ornate mood of the public mind ; but then nothing bears 
elaborate ornament so ill as the style of vigorous business sense 
in which our papers are usually and properly written. When they 
try to throw up rockets, it is in the way of flaming metaphors, 
which, even if they go off gorgeously, are sure enough to come pat- 


Once 


lof blackened sticks. Indeel, Englishmen can seldom express 
wealth of joy aud affection by the instrumentality of lan- 
guage with ordinary taste and success. Accustomed to practical 
speech, when we attempt to unbend in that direction we are 
in an element so strange to us that we lose all sense of self-restraint, 
and break out, like social parvenus, into what De Quincey happily 
calls a sort of hemorrhage of jewellery. Profoundly as we have 
sympathized with the public feeling of the week, we must say that 
the gaspings of the daily journals have, on the whole, offered a 
| very painful spectacle. But if you are obliged to translate a shout 
of affection or an impulse of gaiety into articulate language every 
few hours, what can you expect ? Imagine a face utterly deprived 
of the power to smile, or laugh, or express enjoyment except in 
words, and bound under the heaviest penalties to render every 
shade of such feeling, without the aid of the eyes or mouth, by 
sentences and sentences alone, and you have an embarrassment 
very nearly identical with that of our daily contemporaries. Of 
course they get morbid and hysterical. The natural outlet for such 
| sentiment being absolutely closed to the journalist, he becomes 
hoarse and broken-winded in his efforts to keep pace with public 
enthusiasm, and hopes that the roaring which only expresses his 
}own difficulty in breathing, will be taken by his readers as a 
solemn organ-peal of public joy. 

In short, the daily papers have been vainly trying all the week 
to effect a moral illumination in their style of expression. But 
high-pressure writing, while it refuses to convey the charm and 
glitter of sparkling crowns and stars and Prince of Wales's 
feathers, or the soft radiance of the transparencies, comes near 
enough to it to remind us of the oppressive and artificial smell of 
escaping, though not the brilliance of burning, gas. Take, for 


'instance, our popular contemporary the Daily Telegraph, 
which has dealt a good deal in these gorgeous efforts 


at moral illuminations during the week. Here is something 
'that clearly corresponds to a Crown and Prince of Wales's 
| feathers, with “ God bless the Prince of Wales ” in shining letters 
| above, and ‘* England’s ’Ope,” as the awe-struck throng spelt it 
| out, in startling capitals below :— 


“ He came at last, young, gallant, confident, with a noble bearing 
| and an upright mien, walking with the assured tread of one who knew 
| himself to be porphyrogenitus, yet bowing his comely head from side to 
| side gracefully to those who rose to do him homage. This was the 
Prince of Wales. It is a wonder that the people did not leap up at him,,. 
| or cast their garments upon him, as the Athenians did of old to their 
| favourites, or at least shout themselves hoarse with enthusiasm ; but 
| they were a courtly throng, and the dazzling pageant swept by in almost 
| breathless silence, and then a low murmur of approval and of devotion 
| ran through the refined assembly. It was admitted on all sides that he 
| looked handsome and dignified, and that his face beamed with intelli- 
|gence. The dress he wore enhanced the charm of his manner, and 
seemed to add height to his stature. He was clothed in the robes of 
| the Order of the Garter, and in that gorgeous panoply, « general's uni- 

form beneath, and a hat heavy with plumes in his hand, he looked from 
| top to toe the favourite of fortune and the idol of his countrymen; who 
| one day, please God, is to be Edward the Seventh, hing of i:ngland, and 
who, we humbly pray, may prove fully worthy of his amazing felicity 
and the priceless inheritance of a great people's love.” 


That “ porphyrogenitus” is alone far more meritorious in con- 
ception than even the crown on the Wellington in Piccadilly, 
magnificent as it was. Indeed, the whole passage is in richness of 
colour and design quite equal to the illumination on the National 
| Gallery; only while you don’t have the gay effect of the light, 
jyou do smell the gas very strongly indeed. Sometimes 
[the practised penmen who produce these great pictures 
must be themselves conscious of the dead effect of their 
great and magnificent designs. Thus another eminent con- 
temporary, the Daily News, in describing a companion picture 
|to the above, says, with an audacity which must certainly have 
amused the writer if he had not quite lost all consciousness of the 
;meaning of his own words, that the expression of the Prince of 
Wales in the Royal Chapel ‘* was that of one who felt that at 
that moment the good and sincere wishes of a people were accom- 
panying him to the bridal altar.” This is a very refined expres- 
| sion to put into His Royal Highness’s face indeed. Of course it 
‘cannot mean that the Prince looked as if he knew that he was 
being admiringly looked at ; yet we strongly suspect that it is only 
the reporter’s gorgeously illuminated form of conveying that rather 
/common-place idea. You must not be too simple and intelligible on 
| such an occasion, and certainly there is grandeur in supposing that 
| the Prince of Wales expressed in his noble lineaments not only a 
visible consciousness of visible admiration, which is not difficult to 
imagine, but the rather complicated consciousness that ‘‘ good and 
sincere” wishes accompanied him to the altar, and that those good 
and sincere wishes were the wishes of ‘‘a people.” We would not 
deny that all that might be written on a human face ; but it at 


tering down on the writers’ heads before the end in a shower ' least requires an illuminated mind to read it. 
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But some of the most ineffectual of the forms of verbal orna- 
mentation in which the press have indulged bear more resemblance 
to a very different species of illumination, which has evidently 
grown in popularity since our last festivity of this sort. It had 
clearly struck the public that to illuminate the natural lines of a 
building would be a happy form of radiance ; and so, indeed, it 
often proved. We saw few things prettier than the triple parallels 
of light with which Messrs Smith and Son had illuminated their 
vreat building in the Strand, and nothing equal in its effect to the 
sweeping curves of flame along the Quadrant in Regent street. The 
sane idea was, in many places, carried out in a poorer and stiffer 
way in complicated rectangular illuminations, which looked like 
blazing door-panellings, but which were likewise intended, we 
suppose, to bring out the natural lines of the masonry. The 
newspapers have not by any means neglected the analogous verbal 
emblazonings. Very old and trite maxims of human duty have 
been inlaid with the most magnificent ornament with an in- 
tention of quite overwhelming effect. ‘Thus when one contem- 
porary wishes to say that it hopes the Prince of Wales will not 
forget his moral responsibilities in his happiness, it remarks that 
‘he must hear all the solemn notes which sound for Him in 
the music of the Marriage March. This morning, to that sweet 
and holy symphony, his footsteps cross the true threshold of 
his life. Behind him lie youth and the past ; the present beams 
from his bride's eyes radiant and joyous ; what then will he make 
his future? Upon that answer, given by his firm determination 
and sealed by his steady actions, depends not only his weal,—that 
even for a Prince must be a matter for his own choosing,—but 
much of the weal of this majestic England, whose hope he is. If 
he has sat attentively at the feet of our history, he will be aware 
that never yet in its ample scope did graver fears and greater hopes 
cluster about an Heir of the Empire.” That is surely only the 
translation into embossed and illuminated English of the very 
sound old notion that the Prince in his hour of happiness should 
resolve to do his duty to the nation, as well as the nation does its 
duty to the Prince ; but there is the same defect which we have 
noticed before, that the ornament, though so richly designed, won't 
light up,—with this in addition here, that the preparations for 
brilliancy, as they don’t produce the expected brilliancy, rather 
confuse and destroy the outline of the very simple duty enforced 
than illuminate it. You come out of the sentence rather breath- 
less, and with a singing in your ears, but certainly no distinct 
notion that the Prince is bound to do his duty faithfully. This 
beautiful writer has seen the natural lines of his subject clearly 
in this case, but the wreaths of the gas machinery have half obli- 
terated them and, after all, the gas won't light. 

No doubt, however, the most profuse and ineffectual spasms have 
been those in which the newspapers have striven hard to see which 
can surpass the other in depth and warmth of sentiment about the 
feelings of the Royal lovers. ‘The many transparencies of princely 
rapture in which we have been indulged have been the most ornate 
and nauseous reading of the week. The newspapers entirely mis- 
understool the public when they supposed that this sort of thing 
insertel in a respected contemporary would meet the demand of 
public enthusiasin :— 

“ At last the gangway was run on shore, and in another moment the 
Prince might be seen hurrying along the deck of the Victoria and 
Albert towards the entrance of the saloon. At the same moment a 
young and graceful figure passed rapidly along the interior of the latter, 
and at the threshold His Royal Highness saluted, with the ardour of a 
lover, tempered by the respect of a gentleman, the lips of his intended 
bride. It was an honest, hearty English kiss, and the English people 
cheered it in a perfect paroxysm of approbation. That cheer must 
have been heard to have its loyal and virtuous sentiment understood, 
the meaning of that sentiment being that the English people accepted 


the kiss as the seal of a virtuous union bringing life-long happiness to | 


the royal couple, and good example and prosperity to the entire nation. 
There is a verse of a forgotten drawing-room poet, which describes not 
inadequately the character in which assembled thousands accepted that 
royal kiss of weleome :— 
“* Sweetest seal of soft affection, 
Tenderest pledge of future bliss ; 
Dearest tie of young connection, 

Love's first snowdrop-virgin kiss.’ 

“ There was but one wish breathed amongst the myriads who witnessed 
the salute of Saturday last, and that was that it should prove the har- 
binger of life-long love and happiness to the young and graceful royal 
couple who thus, with Northern openness, had interchanged it innocently 
in the face of the world.” 


The forgotten drawing-room poet certainly well deserved to be 
forgotten, and no one will thank the extatic writer who recalls him 
to our memories for the mere sake of showing how disagreeable 
extasy can become when thus professionally strung to a high pitch. 
If it were possible to make Englishmen dislike a subject in which 


trary, 


luscious and sticky sort of sentiment. Why can’t a Prince kiss a 
Princess without all this moral treacle? Because we find the 
praises of our rulers sweet, and love to sympathize with their hap- 
piness, it is supposed to be impossible to disgust us with any 
amount of vulgar smacking of the public lips. We are almost 
ashamed to find that the newspaper press does not better under- 
stand the self-restraint and dignity of the feeling which mingles 
with even the most enthusiastic outbursts of English loyalty, 

THE VOLUNTEERS AND SIR RICHARD MAYNE. 
gen once after the leading articles in the Times, there 

follows a small space devoted to a special class of announce- 
ments, which always appear in large type, and have a character of 
their own. ‘The general occupant of this space is the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who is in the habit of acknowledging here the 
receipt of such sums as conscience-stricken evaders of the Queen's 
taxes are wont from time to time to forward to him. But when- 
ever any other head of a department has to make an official 
announcement, which does not naturally find a place in the 
Gazette, or which it is desirable should be more widely known, 
this is the channel through which he communicates it to 
the British people. If this be not so, it is time it were understood, 
for, beyond a doubt, this is the belief of ninety-nine people out of 
an hundred. When we read any statement in this portion of the 
Times we take it for granted that it comes from the head of a de- 
partment, or, at least, that it comes with his sanction, and that the 
responsibility of such statement rests upon the Government depart- 
ment, and not upon the conductors of the Times newspaper. 

We make these remarks, because we have to draw the attention 
of our readers to a paragraph which appeared in this portion 
of the Times of March 10th, and we give it infull. It was as fol- 
lows:—** The Police in Hyde Park.—The arrangement by which 
the spectators in Ifyde Park on Saturday were kept at an unne-~ 
cessary distance from the line of the Royal procession caused some 
well-founded complaint on the part of the public. We understand 
that the regulation enforced formed no part of the original in- 
structions given by the police authorities, and was contrary to the 
express orders of Sir R. Mayne.” Now, if we are wrong in our 
belief stated above as to the character of this portion of the Times 
in which this announcement appeared, there is nothing more to be 
said. Such a paragraph is a perfectly fair newspaper statement, 
and none of those on whom it reflects would have the slightest 
right to complain. But if it is to be taken—as we main- 
tain it must be, standing where it did—for an official 
statement, the case is altered. Assuming it to be so, we 
have to ask, in the first place, where it came from? By whose au- 
thority was it sent to the Zimes? The only quarters from 
which it could properly have come are the War Office, or the 
Home Office. From the former it could not come assuredly ; did it 
come from the latter? We cannot believe that it did. The form 
of the document itself is not such as any head of a department 
would permit himself to use. Sir George Grey is not likely to use 
his high place for the purpose of making disguised attacks 
touting for a little clap-trap popu- 
larity at their expense. Even were it true that spectators 
were kept at an “unnecessary distance,” or that their be- 
ing so kept caused some “complaint on the part of the 
public,” he would have felt that his duty lay, not in proclaim- 
ing these facts in a newspaper, but in remonstrance with his col- 
leagues. But neither the one statement nor the other is true in fact. 
That the space of 100 yards in breadth allotted to the Volunteers 
was not unnecessary—that no smaller space could have been occupied 
by them if any military formation was to be maintained, Lord 
Elcho has shown in his letter to the Times of Wednesday. And 
we take upon ourselves to deny that there have been ‘com- 
plaints on the part of the public.” We assert, on the con- 
without fear of contradiction, that the Volunteer 
muster in Hyde Park was, in itself, a very popular part 
of the ceremonial. We had peculiar advantages for judging 
of the temper and opinions of the crowd in Hyde Park, and 
can affirm that the police, and a few persons with whom 
they came into collision in consequence of their own defective 
arrangements, were the only persons out of temper or dissatisfied. 
If there have been “complaints on the part of the public” in other 
quarters we should like to know where and by whom made. 

But the next paragraph of this announcement seems to us to 
throw some light on the matter of authorship. ‘ We understand,” 
is not the form of Sir George Grey, or, at any rate, not what his 
form ought to be. Very possibly ‘“ the regulation enforeed was not 


on his colleagues, or 


their natural feelings are so deeply interested, it would be by this | a part of the original instructions” given by the police authorities, but 
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was it or not a part of the later instructions given to, and not hy, 
them? That is thequestion. If the police authorities take upon them- 
selves to give porgnar and absurd instructions, they must expect 
to be set right, and to have to withdraw them. But we are told, 
in conclusion, that not only was the regulation not in the 
original instructions given by the * police authorities,” but that it 
was “contrary to the express orders of Sir R. Mayne.” How this 
carries the matter any further we are at a loss to conceive. We 
had thought that Sir R. Mayne was one of “ the police authorities.” 
In this matter he and the other police authorities were mere 
executive servants of the Ifome Office, neither more nor less. 
Sir R. Mayne had no more right to give express, or any 
other orders, as to what space was to be kept clear, or who were to 
be allowed within it, than constable A 150, who helped to keep the 
ground. If the regulation in question was contrary to the express 
orders of Sir George Grey, and he wishes to make this fact public, 
there is nothing to be said, except that it is an ill-judged step. But 
if it was not only not contrary to, but in conformity with, Sir 
G. Grey's orders, then it is sheer impertinence in Sir R. Mayne, 
or any one who has used his name, to announce to us what his 
express orders were before he had had his instructions from 
his superior. 

This is not by any means the first time that “the police 
authorities ” have of late gone beyond their last. Sir R. 
Mayne's lectures, of last autumn, on the right of English- 
men to call and attend public meetings, and on the mischievous 
tendency of certain religious and political beliefs with which he 
does not sympathize, must be fresh in most 
time that he and the other * police authorities” were taught their 
proper duties, as they seem to be more and more widely diverging 
from them and misunderstanding them. ‘Their duties are, to 
protect the lives and properties of Her Majesty's subjects vigilantly 
under the laws as they stand, without regard to the question of 
whether those lawre are right or wrong, wise or foolish ; to guard us 
from garotters and rogues of all hinds, and to set an example of 
swift and ready obedience to al! constituted authority. These 


functions are quite as much as they will be able to get 





instance a vi}¢ toa Parlia‘rentary hearing. They suffer, so far 
as We can understand the facts, from a distinct failure of justice, 
which the House of Commons alone has the power to remedy. 
While the Act of Amalgamation was passing, several membeis 

aware, we suspect, that the Horse Guards looked with small devour 
on the Indian Army, desired to see some clause introduced which 
should protect the officers’ “ rights.” Every officer was liable, of 
cowse, to be dismissed by the Queen; and consequent!y. as the 
greater includes the less, to find his pay reduced, or suffer such 
other disagreeables as it might be for the good of the State to inflict. 


| Still, by a custom as strong as law, and specially mentioned in a 


| tioned by law. 


| the * local” service— which is just as much “ Queen's” 
| any other—should have the 7 


, 


special agreement signed upon his appointment, he was entitled to 
certain * rights,” in hopes of which he entered the service. He 
was not, except in exceedingly unfrequent cases, to be dismissed 
without trial, or fined without rule, or deprived of promotion sanc- 
Above all, he was to have such chances and pro- 
spects, whatever they might be, as the re-t of his comrades got. 
Mr. Henley, therefore, introduced a clause, called still in 
the army the Henley clause, providing that officers who remained in 
service as 
y and promotion they would have 


| obtained under the ancient ayetemn. 


That pledge, these gentlemen say--a formal pledge in an Im- 


| perial Act—has been broken, and they offer to prove their complaint. 


men’s minds. It is: 


through clev erly, and they had better bestow any superfluous energy 


in that direction, in which there is much room for improvement. 
The charact-_r of the force under them is not what it was a few years 
since. The police have become of late noteriously less dreaded by 
the criminal class, more overbearing to and disliked by the rest of 

R trie and “the police authorities,” if 
mtion to these matters, instead of 








tl re community. Sir 
they are wise, will turn their at 
setting their men a dangerous example of lawlessness, by making 
use of their Pp weull 
that of last Tuesd ay. 

We do not enter into the merits of the question as between the 
War Office and the Home Office. The former may have been 
right or may have been wrong in iusisting on a certain space, 
and a certain formation, for the Volunteers, if there was 
to be any muster at all. As the War Oilice has never 
had a single miscarriage or failure yet in their delicate task 
of managing Volunteer field-days for the last three years, 


r position to put such notices in circulation as 


we incline to give them credit for knowing both what the | 
But, apart from the | 


troops and the public require, and like. 
merits, there is the serious question above alluded to, and to which 
we hope, for the sake of all parties concerned, to see a direct 
answer given. Had the regulation enforced been agreed upon by 
the Home Office or not? If no, why does not Sir G. Grey say so 
manfully (if it must be said at all), instead of hiding behind the 
‘+ we understand” of “ the police authorities.” If yes, then whoever 
the subordinate may be who takes upon himself to publish Sir R. 
Mayne’s cancelled orders, under shelter of the Home Office, in the 
official portion of the Times, deserves to be very seriously taken 
to task. 





THE “CASE” OF THE INDIAN ARMY. 

gohan JERVIS, the member for Harwich, will, on the 

17th inst., bring forward the “case,” i.e., the one great 
standing grievance of the Indian Army. He will speak in the 
name, it is said, of nearly three thousand officers, men linked into 
every family in Great Britain, and Sir Charles Wood intends, if he 
can, to meet him with a count-out. He may succeed, for an 
* Indian Army grievance ” looks a dreadfully stupid topic. If a 
well-founded one, it is, members will say in the tea-room, prob- 
ably one which the nation cannot redress; and if not, the best 
way to meet it without awkward discussions is by staying 
away. It may beas weil, therefore, to point out that these gentle- 
men, though they do belorg to a service, and have, therefore, a 


} SO Thahy years. 


| compeers. 


The Act was, in the first place, * interpreted,” i.e., to a large extent 
set eside, by an order (No. 332 of 1861) so complicated that the 
Indian Government had to i-sue upwards of 150 glosses in the 
shape of question and answer. When they were finished, and they 
lasted for months, breaking people's hearts who foolishly tried to 
comprehend them, the officers found three alternatives at their 
choice. They might, if they were very lucky and had very 
be placed in a grand staff corps, and theneeforward 
perform any of the multifarious tasks, from goveruing a province 
to preventing larceny in the opiun stores, which Government set 
them todo. ‘That was for the lucky number selected very pleasant. 
Or they might, if they could, join the local European regiments as 
general service men—a right which, with many disadvantages, 
brought the delightful chance of exchange. That was quite bear- 
able, The remainder were to remain as local officers, specially pro- 
tected, as they thought, by the Henley clause. That was not 
agreeable, but still Hfe could be borne. 


cood interest, 


hey found, however, these somewhat unexpected incidents in 
the position. The pies Praan selected for the staff corps were 

uck off the regimental strength. Zhey were to do no more 
fighting, and were to rise in their new corps by so many steps in 
‘They were exposed to no danger, had no unplea- 
sant months to spend in hot hill tents, and found that insurance 
offices made a distinet scale of rates in their favour. All that was 
fair, and their “luck” was not grudged ; but Sir Charles Wood, or 
some member of the Indian Council, quietly arranged that their 
nam.s should stand in italics on the evdres of the regi- 
ments they had abandoned. So while they had no fight- 
ing to do, these who had were debarred promotion! Some- 
thing of this sort always existed in the Indian Army; but 
then ‘ officers on civil employ,” though they did none of the 
regimental drudgery, did share their chance of the builets. An 
imperative official and public opinion required every officer so em- 
ployed to join his regiment in action, and as a matter of fact they 








,did it. Now, we are assured, they do not, and, indeed, cannot, 
| for they are struck off the peed except to retard their working 


The captain, for instance, really working his company, 
has not only to wait for his grade till the man next above him 


| dies, but till he dics in civil employ ; i.e., in plain English, India not 


being a peaceable place, or marching in the tropics favourable to 
the liver, he has to wait just twice as long. The better paid staff 


| man benefits by the fighting man’s chance of a bullet, the fighting 


; man’s chance is diminished by the staff man’s well-paid safety. 


tendency to ask rather more than they will ever get, have in this | 


That is very hard, but that is not all. The staff promotion is 
quick ; any staff member of the corps can be invested with “ sub- 
stantive” rank, and when so invested he can take command away 
irom his senior in service, who happens, through waiting for him, 
not to have risen so fast in his regiment. We do not, however, 
press this point, as there is a rumour that ten days since an order 
vas passed remedying, or trying to remedy it. 

The other grievance is bad enough, for it involves this other. 
A system of purchase, illegal in theory, but universally recognized, 
existed in the Indian, as in the British army. A man did not buy 
his promotion, but the juniors did pay a bonus to induce seniors to 
retire, expecting, of course, repayment when their own turn came. 


The old Court of Directors, aware that the blot on their military 
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scheme was the age of commanding officers, winked at this system | her feelings to evaporate in empty words, they looked upon the 


—winked so hard that, unless we are misinformed, there exist 
despatches almost formally sanctioning its continuance. All that 
money is lost to those who paid it, for the officers removed to the staff 
corps, after benefiting by promotion secured by subscriptions, have 
no cause to subscribe in their turn. So the man who has paid, say 
7,000 rupees, to help other men up the ladder, when his turn 
comes, gets nothing. What with the loss of this money, and the 
running of civil against military lives, a fighting officer's com- 
mission is worth about half that of a writing one, while his 
chance of distinction is only barely equal. 

The officers ask for a remedy in upwards of a hundred petitions, 
and being fighting officers, and consequently without many friends, 
rely onthe justice of Parliament. ‘They are very humble and 
modest, do not even wish their statements accepted, but ask 
frankly for a committee of inquiry, by whose report they will 
abide. If that committee endorses their claim, then they trust a 
remedy will be found, so as to place the fighting and writing 
branches upon some sort of equality. Equality in pay they do 
not expect, but they suggest that if officers are removed from a 
regiment their places might be filled up; or, if that is too much to 
grant, then they should be filled up in the proportion of one to 
two vacancies. ‘That is, if all six captains (say) are taken away, 
then the senior lieutenant, who has to do captain's work, should 
be made fourth on the list of captains. That surely is not un- 
reasonable ; or if it is, let the committee suggest something better ; 
but, at all events, let not Parliament refuse to a host of officers 
who have fought and bled in the Queen’s service the poor justice of 
one half hour's discussion. 








POLAND IN FRANCE. 
(From ovr Special CoRRESPONDENT.) 
March 11th, 1863. 

In alluding to Lord Palmerston’s despatch relative to the insurrec- 
tion of Poland in 1831, and quoted in my last letter, the Spectator 
made the remark that ‘* it did not give much hope for the Poles.” 
How true this remark was may be inferred from the following 
statement :— 

“ As soon as the news came that Poland was up in arms the 
French Government thought at once of bringing the crisis, if pos- 
sible, to a peaceful issue; butit was naturally deemed of paramount 
importance, under the circumstances, that the support of England 
should be secured. The British Government was applied to ac- 
cordingly. What was the result? The British Government 
could not be prevailed upon to go beyond a platonic sympathy for 
the Poles. Austria seemed inclined to come forward on condition 
that, on the part of England, there should be no straggling, no 
hanging back. Seeing that this condition was not fulfilled 
Austria kept aloof. Then it was that the French Government 
determined to address itself to the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, and 
to lay down the question as one to be exclusively solved according 
to the terms of existing treaties.” 

If this statement, which derives importance from the fact that 
M. Emile de Girardin, its author, is one of the confidants of 
Prince Napoleon, can be relied upon, the old game of 1831 has 
been resumed ; and, unless Napoleon makes up his mind boldly to 
depart from the timorous policy of Louis Philippe, the unhappy 
Poles will have again to roll up to the top of the mountain, like 
Sisyphus, the huge, heavy stone which is continually rolling down. 

As matters now stand it appears, or, at any rate, it is generally 
believed in France, that the negotiations entered upon by the 
Cabinets of Paris, London, and Vienna, with a view to a combined 
action, have failed ; that the failure is to be ascribed to Lord Pal- 
merston’s reluctance to go hand in hand with the Imperial Govern- 
ment respecting Poland ; that the English Minister at Berlin, and 
the English Ambassador at St. Petersburg, have, indeed, been in- 
structed to give friendly and confidential advice to the courts at 
which they are accredited, but separately and irrespective of 
the concert which had been in contemplation at the Tuileries. 
Now it is well worth while to consider what are likely to be the 
consequences of such a policy as regards that amity of the two 
nations the maintenance of which is, in every respect, so desirable. 

From those warm, eloquent, high-sounding protests in favour of 
Poland with which, of late, both the speeches in Parliament and 
the newspaper articles were teeming, the French had been happy 
to conclude that the English Government would be, if not inclined, | 
at least compelled, to give effect to sympathies so generally and | 
loudly expressed. Knowing with what irresistible weight | 
public opinion in this country is brought to bear upon 
government, and fully aware that England is not wont to allow 





co-operation of England as absolutely certain. How inexpres- 
sible was their surprise, how bitter their disappointment, on 
being told that the British Ministers had declined to act in 
concert with the French Government, and thus to exercise 
collectively that kind of moral pressure which no power, if 
acting single-handed, is sure to see crowned with success! 
Those who are on the look-out for any opportunity to envenom 
the feeling of national jealousy that festers in the hearts of the 
ignorant and the selfish, did not fail to give out that the English 
outbursts of sympathizing eloquence were smoke without fire, verba 
et voces, pretereaque nihil; nay, more, that they ought to be re- 
garded as a snare laid for France—as a cunning device to coax her 
into venturing on a war, the burden of which she would have to 
bear, whilst England, making a catspaw of her, would reap unhurt 
the profits of an exchange of blows between two rivals almost 
equally dreaded. 

An article which appeared some time ago in the Morning Post 
has done much towards confirming these suspicions, by stating, 
oddly enough, that England would have no objection to the an- 
nexation of the Rhenish provinces to the French Empire, her object 
being, above all things, the dissolution of the Russo-French alliance. 
Whether this article was meant as a joke I will not stop 
to inquire; the fact is, it was not at all viewed in that light. 
Some affected to think, and many thought, there was a settled 
purpose to bring France to commit herelf rashly, and the 
effect produced on the French mind was consequently mis- 
chievous in the extreme. Not a Frenchman, of course, could for 
a moment believe that England would see the French on the Rhine 
with unconcern. So unexpected an encouragement coming from 
so suspicious a quarter was therefore ascribed to their perfidy. 

That the organs of the French Government would not be remiss 
in adding fuel to the flame was to be expected. What could be 
better calculated to set off to advantage, by way of contrast, the 
generous policy of the Emperor, even in the event of his con- 
fining his efforts on behalf of Poland to mere diplomatic representa- 
tions! Hence all sorts of angry rumours, to be traced to those from 
whom the semi-official press receives its inspirations, namely, that 
Lord Palmerston, far from accepting the joint negotiation pro- 
posed by the French Government, had attempted to undermine it 
through a counter-negotiation ; that he had gone the lengths of 
sending secret information to the Cabinet of Vienna, as to the 
danger of upholding the French policy respecting Polish affairs, 
and so forth. 

Shall I speak of the feelings of the Palais Royal? They have 
unmistakably vented themselves in an article of the Opinion 
Nationale, denouncing with measureless violence what the writer 
calls the ** duplicity” of England. 

Nor are those less incensed against the English Government 
whose love of Poland is mingled with a decided aversion to any- 
thing of a nature to lead to war ; for, according to these men, the 
only means to assist Poland without endangering the peace of 
Europe lay in the combined action of the Cabinets of London, 
Paris, and Vienna. They feel convinced that, if France, Eng- 
land, and Austria, had come to an understanding, Herr Bismark, 
in spite of his presumption, would have been but too glad to get 
out of the scrape, and that Alexander II. would have found it 
utterly impossible not to yield to a demand made collectively by 
the three greatest Powers of Europe, speaking, as it were, in the 
name of mankind. But suppose the arduous task of remonstrating 
somewhat seriously to be left to Napoleon alone, the English and 
Austrian Governments taking care beforehand to declare them- 
selves either incapable of going beyond a tame expression of their 
wishes, or unwilling to do so, who can tell the consequences? 
What if the Czar, encouraged by the disagreement of the three 
Powers, were to take it into his head to stand upon high ground and 
say, as Nicholas did in 1831, when he sent back to Tezierski the 
memorial laid before him by the latter:—I am the King of 
Poland, and I will thrash her—je /u roulerai ?” What, if in his turn, 
Napoleon were to frown, and to reflect that he has the debt of his 
uncle towards Poland to pay, great sins to atone for, the most 
ardent of the aspirations of the French people at large to gratify, 


|a nation which he has enslaved to dazzle, an immense army to 


employ ; and that fortune, by a wonderful favour, affords him an 
opportunity of attempting all this by fighting the battles of justice 
aud setting up as a sort of providential vindicator of oppressed 
nationalities ? Is it not already asserted that Prussia has ordered 
a considerable concentration of troops upon the frontiers of 
Poland? Are not reports current in Paris that the reply of the 
Czar to the last note of the French Emperor has arrived, and that 
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the Russian Autocrat decidedly refuses to listen to any representa- 
tion till the insurrection is subdued ? On the other hand, are not 
guns allowed to be sent to Poland from Paris? Has not M. 
Vavin, who was the President of the Polish Committee in 1831, 
been allowed to revive that Committee, and to set it in motion? 





Well may the lovers of peace be uneasy, and charge the English 
Government with having called upon the Imperial sword to cut 
the knot which France, England, and Austria, closely united, | 
would, in their opinion, have been able to untie. 

As for the Liberal party, it grieves them to the very heart that 
the ungenerous policy of Lord Palmerston should thus estrange 
France from England, and that the veteran statesman should use 
his best endeavours to justify the charge of selfishness which the | 
inveterate enemies of this country are never tired of bringing | 
against the British Government. 

But from another point of view the wisdom of such a policy 
may, perhaps, be questioned. 

For, of two things one; either Napoleon will shrink from | 
attempting, unassisted, what he seemed ready to undertake, if | 
backed by England, in which case he will, with much show of | 
reason, shift off to England the responsibility of the fresh mis- 
fortunes which may befall Poland and the odium attached to the 
fact of having sanctioned by heartless indifference the greatest 
public crime on record ; or Napoleon will boldly step forward, in 
which case he has every chance of realizing the most fondly 
cherished dreams of his ambition, at the expense both of the 
political influence of England and of the moral influence of free- 
om, which it is the boast and the honour of England to represent 
.n the world. 

Freedom would be more than ever jeopardized, because many 
would accept in France a compensation for the loss of their 
liberty in the shape of military renown, and also because the 
readiness of a despotic government to vindicate a just cause 
would bring into strong relief the selfishness, if not the impotence, 
of a government resting on free institutions. The political in- 
fluence of England would be seriously damaged, because territorial 
conquest would follow in the train of military glory. 

Itis very well for M. de Montalembert to urge the Emperor to 
attempt the liberation of Catholic Poland in a mood of perfect 
disinterestedness. But M. de Montalembert’s enthusiasm is tinged 
by religious opinions which are not likely to have much sway over 
Napoleon’s mind. He is not the man to care for the Poles, on 
account of the Poles themselves, still less on account of the Pope. 
The annexation of Nice and Savoy has unveiled the real meaning 
of the Imperial sentence, ‘to wage war for an idea ;” and the 
meaning of the Imperial sentence, ‘independence for Poland,” 
might turn out to be ‘the Rhine for France.” 

Is England prepared for such a contingency ? 

It is true that Napoleon has, just at present, many impediments 
in his way. The expedition to Mexico continues to be a thorn in 
his flesh. The French finances are at a rather low ebb. The 
Orleanists having come to the resolution of ceasing, in the words 
of M. Thiers, d’emigrer & Tintérieur, and being determined to 
enter the electoral lists, the Government may possibly have 
ta deal, before long, with a formidable array of opponents. More- 
over, the letter of the Emperor to Marshal Pelissier, insisting on the 
expediency of making the tribes permanent proprietors of the lands 
held by them, that is, of substituting an Arab kingdom for a 
French colony, has generated amongst the French colonists 
a feeling of discontent so widely spread, and so violent, that 
it constitutes one of the intricacies of the situation, and one 
scarcely less perplexing than the expedition to Mexico. These 
circumstances must, undoubtedly, be taken into considera- 
tion. But the question is precisely whether the unfurling of the 
French flag on bebalf of Poland would not be for Napoleon the 
very best means to sweep away those impediments. What more 
honourable pretext could he hit upon to make peace with Juarez, 
and to disentangle himself from the Mexican business? The state 
of finances would be a difficulty, but not one insuperable. When 
France is once roused, no one can fix the limits of her resources, as 
was clearly shown by the great French Revolution ; and there is 
no doubt that, in the cause of Poland, she should be lavish of her 
money and of her blood alike. As to internal opposition, - no 
system of terror would be needed to disarm it, so long as the honour 
of the French flag was at stake. 

It is for England to consider whether, by declining to interfere, 
when intervention is for her both glorious and safe, she does not 
run the risk of having to interfere at a later period with infinitely 
less honour and security. 











That the undertaking is one of uncommon magnitude it would 


be vain to deny. Nothing short of the reconstitution of Poland as 
an independent state can set the question at rest. What Poland 
wants, and is entitled to ask, is something more than gentle treat- 
ment, more than a distinct administration, more than a certain 
amount of freedom : all this was guaranteed to the Poles by the 
treaties of 1815; all this was granted to them, first by Alexander 
I., then by Alexander II.; and all this was soon found absolutely 
incompatible with the very nature of things. The Czar could not 
be at the same time the autocratic ruler of Russia and the consti- 
tutional King of Poland. The constitution became a dead letter ; 
no guarantee remained untouched, no liberty unassailed. Poland 
was taught by tyranny that what she wanted was simply : TO BE. 

A diplomatic intervention aiming only at the maintenance of 
the political existence of Poland, as established in 1815, would, 
therefore, have no other value than that of a delusive palliative ; 
and the difficulty, if approached at all, must be stared boldly in 
the face. 

Is, after all, the power of Russia what it has so long appeared to 
be? In 1831, General Lamarque, in one of his most impassioned 
and most remarkable speeches, expressed himself as follows :— 

‘* The Czar must know that Sweden still thinks of Finland ; that 
Turkey is always ready to recross the Danube ; that Persia would 
soon return to the Araxus ; that the Circassians, the warlike tribes 
of the Caucasus, the Tartars, who are chafing under the yoke, long 
for the moment when they may fly to arms; and that if England 
and France would interfere conjointly, a few ships of the line and a 
few frigates, passing through the Dardanelles andthe Bosphorus into 
the Black Sea, would carry terror along its coasts, and destroy 
Sebastopol and its squadron, Odessa and its magazines.” 

Was ever a prediction more completely fulfilled ? 

Besides, the question is,—would the prize be worth the cost ? 
This much is sure, that no nation on earth is more deeply interested 
than England in setting a bound to the encroachments of Russia. 
It was to England, as well as France and Austria, that was 
addressed in 1831 that Polish manifesto which touched the hearts 
of every European nation, and which it is not out of place to 
record here :-— 

‘** Convinced that our liberty and our independence, far from 
having been hostile to bordering States, have on the contrary 
served in all times as an equipoise and a buckler to Europe, and 
can still be moré useful to it than ever, we appear before sove- 
reigns and nations with the certainty that the voices alike of policy 
and of humanity will be lifted up in our favour. If Providence has 
destined this land to perpetual servitude, and if in this last strug- 
gle the liberty of Poland must sink under the ruins of her cities 
and the corpses of her defenders, our enemy shall reign only over 
deserts, and every good Pole will have this consolation in his 
dying hour, that in this battle to the death he has for a moment 
shielded the threatened liberty of Europe.” 

Certain it is that Poland, such as Nature designed her—not 
such as she was made by perfidious contrivances and the abuse of 
might—with two great rivers for her limits, and backed by the 
coast of the Baltic, would be the most powerful barrier against 
Russia, and would hinder her from ever overflowing the West. 

Will the necessary task be performed by a despotic government 
alone, so as to throw into the shade, for a long time to come, the 
principle of free governments? The result is one which no votary 
of freedom can contemplate without fear and sorrow. 

A FREEMAN. 


THE CHANGE OF FEELING IN ENGLAND.—MESSRS. 
MERCIER AND SEWARD. 
[From our SpectaL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, Feb. 24th, 1863. 
In one of my earlier letters, if my memory does not mislead me, I 
endeavoured to show how far the people of this country were, at 
the outbreak of the rebellion, from comprehending its true cha- 
racter and the causes which had led to it. We were moved at the 
outset by that universal enthusiasm socummon in the beginning of 
all wars, and which with us was roused to the highest pitch by an 
insurrection against the Government, seeming, to the unthinking 
multitude, to have no broader foundation than the unprincipled 
ambition of afew men hurled from the political power they had so 
long enjoyed by a popular election. How superficial this view of 
the case was is evident now to allmen. Events following each 
other in rapid succession, and two years’ time to think, have taught 
us wisdom, and the better understanding of the situation to which 
we have come has gradually developed the anti-war feeling of 
that portion of the people whose sympathies have always been with 
the slaveholders, as a class, and who believe in slavery as a con- 
venient or equitable system of society. This opposition to the war, 
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when the first ephemeral and unreasoning enthusiasm died away, | 
naturally and inevitably crystallized around the Democratic party, 
whose name was an accident, but which, from the foundation of 
the Government to the moment of its threatened overthrow, has 
been the ally of the slave power, has nourished the growth and 
strengthened the strength of an institution sure in the end, 
unless itself destroyed in the meantime, to undermine the liberties 
of the people, and sap the foundation of the Republic. 

On the other hand, by precisely the same progress of events and 
of reflection, the opposite party, however short-sighted the mass of 
them may have been at the outset, and however thoughtless also 


their early enthusiasm, have accepted this struggle in all its | 


breadth and depth, as the final clash of the two contending 
forces of liberty and slavery, which for three-quarters of a 
century have been gathering strength for this inevitable and 
deadly contest. 

Thus they stand face to face. And no statesman or publicist 
abroad has the slightest comprehension of our affairs who does 
not recognize this fact, that the contest is one between two 
social systems—of an aristocracy, based upon caste, striving to pro- 
long its existence as an order, and to retain the power it has so long 
usurped; and that Christian Democracy which for eighteen cen- 
turies has asserted the right-of man to free self-government, to 
the development of civilization, to the highest cultivation of which 
the human character and the human intellect are capable. As the 
idea of the war has come to be comprehended among ourselves, to 
the side of the slaveholders have ranged the vicious, the servile, 
the short-sighted, all who have a natural proclivity for despotism, 
or who have been taught to believe in or fear it; on the other side 
are the manliness, the courage, and the virtue of the people. 
Hence the divisions among us ; and no man sees with a clear vision 
who sees in them anything else. 

I said also, I believe, in that early letter to which I just referred, 
that the English people had to go, and had gone, through precisely 
the same educational process and gradual enlightenment, in regard 
to the nature of this war, as the people of this country, and that 
the result would be the same. ‘True, you differed from us in this— 
that no part of that first enthusiasm was reflected from us to you, 
because simply the war was not yours as it was ours, and because, 
while we resented a flag insulted, and started up in defence of a 
threatened Union, you could see only a trade interrupted and a 
ruined commerce. Your people had no sympathy to waste upon a 
seemingly causeless war—a war which our own rulers persistently 
declared had no higher purpose than to reduce to obedience ten 
millions of people risen in revolt against a Government they 
detested. Nevertheless, there were many among us who could not 
pardon you that you were not wiser than themselves, and resented 
a want of sympathy (and, indeed, the positive hostility represented 
by the Times), a sympathy that could only come of a wisdom which 
even we ourselves did not possess. ‘The alienation which followed 
was perfectly natural. But wise men—wise men, let us frankly 
acknowledge, rather on your side than ours—have contended 
against it. Let not your modesty forbid me to say that to such 
journals as the Spectator, and to such men as Cairnes, Mill, Cobden, 
and many others of your clearest minds, we owe it that the 
English people have been forewarned of what events have proved 
and taught to us, that this war is a war for a free government 
and for the freedom of a race. ‘That lesson learned, can it be 
otherwise than that the great heart of the common people of 
England shall beat in true accord with the struggle of the North ? 

We hope so, and the recent demonstrations in London, at 
Bristol, and elsewhere, seem to justify the hope that the reaction 
which I predicted four months ago has set in in England. We 
know that with you, quite as much as with us, the popular will is 
the source of power, that the ballot-box is not the only form in 
which it makes itself felt, and that no British Cabinet can, or 
dare, disregard it. The moral influence of the returning good- 
will of the English people can hardly be overrated. That we 
know will guide, and coerce, if need be, your Government; will 
silence, if it cannot change, the voice of an aristocracy that may 
still cherish a fellow-feeling with the slaveholders of the South. 
It is said that at this moment ten iron-clad ships are building in 
England for the Confederate navy. ‘The harm that they may do 
us, should they ever put to sea, is undoubtedly very great ; but 
the good that it would do, and the influence it would exercise in 
restoring absolutely the good feeling between the two countries, 
should your Government be compelled by the popular voice to 
resist their construction or departure, would be a thousand times 
greater than all the mischief of which they may be capable. Is 
it not possible to give us this practical evidence of your confidence 
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in sympathy with our cause? The Queen's proclamation of neu- 
trality would be your ample justification, and it would be a proper 
English welcome to the President’s proclamation of the Ist of 
January, for the emancipation of four millions of slaves, which 
these ten iron-clads may help to stave off a little longer. No man 
can see what complications may yet arise to involve the whole 
civilized world perhaps, in this resolution. Is it not time that 
England should put herself unmistakeably on the side of free- 
dom ? 

If that revulsion of feeling has taken place with you which 
these monster meetings indicate, there cannot be too much 
evidence of the fact given, were it only to keep individual 
Englishmen abroad within the bounds of propriety. A little in- 
cident that has just occurred here, though trifling in itself, may be 
mentioned, by way of illustration. A few evenings since the 
| Marquis of Hartington attended—what, probably, he would not 
have done at home—an evening party at the house of a wealthy 
German-Jew banker. He wore, pinned to the breast of his coat, 
a miniature Secession flag. It was simply an ill-bred outrage 
upon the feelings of a concourse of people, nine-tenths of whom 
were undoubtedly loyal; nor is it any excuse that his host—that 
Mr. Belmont, who as Minister to Holland, some years ago, signed 
the ‘‘ Ostend Manifesto” proposing the conquest of Cuba—is well 
known to favourthe South. Such youths probably cannot be kept 
at home, but they might be made to understand that even want of 
good manners cannot absolve them for insulting the public feeling 
of their own country as well as ours. 

The offer of French mediation is still the topic of public dis- 
cussion. Connected with this is the question of veracity raised 
| between M. Mercier, the French Minister, and Mr. Seward. Ina 
despatch to his Government M. Mercier said that a visit made by 
him to Richmond, in the autumn, was by permission of the Secre- 
tary of State, who charged him to say to leading rebels that 
he should be glad to meet them again in the Senate of 
| the United States. The impropriety of such a message from 
the Secretary of State to rebels in arms was so manifest 
as to call for some notice from Mr. Seward. He denied, 
in a published letter, that he had made any such overtures of 
good feeling, and the public are at a loss whom to believe. A Pick- 
wickian solution of the difficulty is suggested which seems reason- 
able. Mr. Seward’s denial is from Mr. Seward, the Secretary ; the 
message was sent by the private ex-senator to his old senatorial 
compeers. M. Mercier, in the meantime, is silent, as becomes the 
dignity of an ambassador. 

As I write, intelligence reaches us through rebel sources, but 
which is probably trustworthy, of the loss of the ‘“‘ Queen of the 
West,” an iron-clad steamer, on the Mississippi. She was run 
under a battery by a rebel pilot, pressed into the service, and was 
taken. The bombardment of Vicksburg, we also learn, has begun, 
and there is a rumour in town that our forces have been repulsed. 
It may be, however, a mere rumour originating in the loss of the 
‘**Queen of the West,” and got up to affect the stock market. 
Gold to-day, you will observe, has gone up to 172, but 
this, it should be borne in mind, is no index whatever of 
our financial condition. That it is chiefly speculative is evident 
from the fact that while the operations on the Exchange were last 
week more than six millions, the actual commercial transactions 
were lessthan half a million. The uncertainty as to what financial 
measures Congress may adopt serves to keep speculation at fever- 
heat. An AMERICAN, 








SERMONS. 

To tHe Epiror or tue “ Specrator.” 
Sir,—Permit me to say a few words apropos of your remarks on 
preaching in last week's Spectator. With those remarks, though 
not written in a very conciliatory spirit, lin a great measure 
agree. But my own experience is that not only women but men, 
and men, too, of at least ordinary intelligence, are often more im- 
pressed by sermons delivered by their author than by much better 
sermons at second-hand. And the reason of this is not far to 
seek. A sermon, when it is the expression of the thoughts and 
feelings which influence the mind of the preacher, naturally comes 
from him with a warmth and an earnestness which are impossible 
when he is merely the mouthpiece of somebody else. I expect the 
ready answer—‘* No amount of earnestuess could put life into the 
abject twaddle which commonly results from every man’s pre- 
paring his own discourses.” True, indeed. But what is it 
that makes ordinary sermons such wretched productions that 
‘“* twaddle” is the only word fit for them? Why, the very fact 
that they are not the expression of the thoughts and feelings of the 
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speaker. Perhaps only a clergyman can thoroughly understand 


how this comes to pass. A young man, witha very limited range 


of thought and experience, finds himself compelled to address a 
congregation for at least twenty-five minutes once or twice every 
week. At first he takes pains with his sermons. He has a sense 
of the responsibility of his office ; he believes he has something to 
say worth listening to, and in the background is the not yet 
blighted expectation that he will turn out a successful preacher. 
But in a little while other things encroach on the time allotted to 
preparation, and yet the inevitable sermon must be preached. He 
finds, too, that he is not likely to attract hearers, and, on the other 
hand, he comforts himself with the reflection that his performances 
are not below the average, and that he is not likely to drive 
hearers away. The main object soon becomes, not to say some- 
thing which is worth saying, but to get the sermon finished by the 
proper time ; and when he has once ceased to take interest in his 
own discourses he very soon falls into a set of common-place exhor- 
tations and statements of doctrine which serve his turn, give him 
very little trouble, and do no harm, as he fancies, but which have 
no connection with his own life, and, therefore, cannot be expected 
to have much influence on the lives of others. How is this miser- 
able settling down into common-place to be prevented ? 

Ist. The clergy, especially the younyer clergy, must not be re- 
quired to preach so frequently. If they are driven to preach when 
they have not had a reasonable time for preparation, let them 
take a printed volume into the pulpit, and simply state that 
they are going to read a sermon by such and such a divine. 
This should be done as seldom as possible, and only as a 
better way of getting out of a difficulty, than talking non- 
sense or trying to palm off other men’s productions as one’s 
own. 2. Let every member of the congregation do as he would 
do in any church abroad—go out, not as you suggest, at the end 
of the prayers, but directly he finds he can get no good by re- 
maining. I despair of seeing any real improvement till this has 
become the established custom. When the clergyman knows that 
unless he can keep his people's attention, he will have to preach to 
empty seats, he will be stimulated to think of something more 
than merely getting his work out of hand. I for one should be 
glad of such a stimulus, though I have no doubt my amour propre 
would suffer from the result ; and I believe that other clergymen 
who allow themselves to be too much distracted by the minutiz of 
parish work will heartily agree with me.—Your obedient servant, 

March 9. A Lonpon Curate, 








Che Drama. 


To reduce a good novel into a good play is, as Mr. Boucicault’s 
success with Effie Deans shows, a perfectly practicable task ; but 
to attain a similar result with a novel which consists of a penny- 
journal plot, spun out through three volumes, constantly inter- 
rupted by patchwork illustrative digressions, in imitation of 
Thackeray, and disfigured by the endless blunders which a woman, 
ostentatiously affecting to be conversant with the general tone and 
all the details of the army, commercial, country-house, racecourse, 
and public-house life of men, must make, is simply impossible. To 
those, too, who have not been carried away by this sudden cropping 
up of penny literature in the thirty-one and sixpenny session, 
the fact that the adaptation of Aurora Floyd, produced at the 
Princess's ‘Theatre on Wednesday last, was under the express 
sanction of the authoress, scarcely gaye it any very great addi- 
tional attraction over that to be produced at another theatre next 
week. Given the aforesaid penny-journal plot, and the dénove- 
ment in the style of “ Waters,” of Aurora Floyd, and it is 
a great question whether it is not desirable that its dramatic form 
should resemble the general tone of the novel just as little as possible, 
if anything like an effective play is to result. Putting this aside, 
however, there are inherent and insuperable difficulties in 
dramatizing durora Floyd which rendered the perfect failure of the 
version at the Princess's no less a certainty beforehand than it is 
now a fact. The story of Miss Braddon’s novel, as everybody 
knows, is that of the daughter of a banking Croesus who runs 
away from school to marry a handsome scoundrel of a groom. She 
soon discovers that he is unfaithful to her, returns home, tells her 
father he is dead, and meets his demands for money by threats of 
obtaining a divorce at the cost of her own exposure. Soon after 
she hears of his death, and after a brief engagement with a perfect 
lusus nature of an aristocratic hussar officer, with a taste for the 
severe sciences, broken off by him on a partial suspicion of 
her secret, she marries a noisy, stupid, sporting York- 
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shire squire, who takes her wnexplained secret and all. 
Her first husband, however, turns up as trainer to the squire, and 
| her connection with him comes to the knowledge of a malignant 
| lady ‘‘ companion,” and an idiot—a ‘‘ Softy” stableman, whom she 
| had once impulsively horsewhipped. She agrees with the trainer 
| to leave the kingdom for a sum of money ; is seen with him in the 
park late at night; a shot is heard ten minutes after, and the 
| trainer is found dead close to the spot where they were seen to- 
gether. Of course suspicion fastens upon her, and the clearing 
| away of the strong circumstantial evidence against her, and bring- 
|ing home the crime by a clever piece of detectivism to the 
| “Softy,” who had committed it for the sake of te money he had 
| seen the trainer receive, and who revenges himself on Aurora by 
| producing her certificate of marriage found on the body of the 
| trainer, form, perhaps, the best part of the book. In conclusion, 
she and her husband are re-married, and the ** Softy” hanged. 

Now this makes a fair enough plot in its style, such as that style 
is, but it is scarcely enough to account for the celebrity attained 
by the novel, and the literary style of the work is even less caleu- 
lated to do so. ‘The fact is, that throughout the first half of the 
story there is a constant and pervading reference to some great 
mystery, and at the same time such a carefully studied absence of 
any possible clue to the real character of those concerned in that 
mystery, as to keep up the curiosity of the reader to a far greater 
pitch than many a novel with a far better, more complicated, and 
really artistic plot ; and as the excitement of curiosity seems to be 
the one qualification desired by a great class of novel readers in 
the present day, Aurora Floyd has met with a success scarcely to 
be accounted for on any other theory. But this very ground of 
success as a novel is absolutely fatal to it asa play. Positively, all 
one knows of Aurora in the first half of the novel is that she has 
thickly plaited jet-black hair, splendid eyes, a low forehead, and 
that she is somehow mysteriously in communication with the dregs 
of society, while her father, though a participator in the mystery, 
is a perfect nonentity. Unless, then, an actress possesses these 
physical characteristics of the Aurora of the novel, it is 
simply impossible for her to represent her on the stage— 
any acting whatever would give a clue to her character, 
and, therefore, to the mystery, which is precisely the object avoided 
in the novel. There only then remains the development of the 
story after the secret becomes known to the audience ; and as this 
is done in the novel by a long series of small and consecutive steps, 
similar treatment on the stage would have necessitated half the 
time being taken up in scene-shifting. Incidents, accordingly, are 
so compressed that the action becomes nearly unintelligible to those 
who have not read the novel, while the absence of room for delinea- 
tion of character renders it wearisome to those who have. Of this 
compression of scenes one instance will suffice. Bulstrode, the hussar, 
offers to Aurora, and is refused. She changes the subject, goes on 
talking, takes up a copy of Beli’s Life—the exaggerated dirtiness of 
which sends the gallery into screams of laughter—reads of the death 
of her husband, turns round and accepts the hussar all within less 
than five minutes. Again, as the only touch of humour in the book is 
a description, in Dickens’s worst style, of a man under strong 
excitement, showing it by ‘spreading mustard on his muffins,” 
and so on, there is a desperate effort in the play to remedy this by 
diverting a low dog-fancier into a feeble kind of imitation of Mr. 
Robson's humorous tinker in Camilla’s Husband. With regard to 
the acting, the disadvantages I have mentioned quite excuse Miss 
Amy Sedgewick’s praiseworthy attempt from criticism. Mr. 
Herman Vezin could not even attempt the Yorkshire squire, with 
his loud laugh, broad shoulders, big whiskers, and the other phy- 
sical characteristics without which no acting would be of avail, so 
wisely confined himself to being as gentlemanly and accomplished 
in all the general qualifications of an actor as he alwaysis. Mr. 
Wallace might have attempted the character of the rigid, proud, 
and coldly aristocratic hussar, but did not. The one thing that saved 
the piece from condemnation, and would have saved a worse, was Mr. 
Belmore’s excessively clever acting as the ‘* Softy,” stunned by a fall 
into idiocy, white-faced, low-voiced, swllenly malignant, and avari- 
cious. The audience, who either understood nothing whatever of the 
piece, or were bored with it, according as they had or had not read 
the novel, combined in calling loudly for Mr. Belmore at the con- 
clusion. His personification was both faithful to the only attempt 
at a character in the novel, and quite intelligible in itself. 

Nothing of any musical importance has occurred during the 
week, except a Philharmonic concert of the usual character. I see 
in the Gazette Musicale that the Lily of Killarney is being per- 
formed, or rehearsed, at Berlin, Brunswick, Stutgard, Hamburg, 
and Darmstadt. AMATEUR. 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE ROYAL BRIDAL. 





All winter long 
I tarried in a strange, monotonous land, 
Among pine forests,—an eternal throng 
Of green plumes, changeless o’er the changeless sand, 
Whereto the ocean singeth one sole song, 
Heard swinging heavily by sun_or star, 
On its Biscayan bar. 


Sut with the spring 
I see the mountains toppd with sunny white, 
Like silver clouds beyond imagining, 
Rise in the cloudless blue, and, day or night, 
*Tis sweet to hear clear-water’d Adour sing, 
And watch the shadows which far forests throw 
On Pyrenean snow. 


All the year through 

There hung a grand monotony of grief 

Over England, ever quiet, ever true, 

Speeches and elegies perchance were brief, 

But voices faltered, till the whole world knew 
She mourn’d her Prince—from evil tongues secure, 
Because his heart was pure. 


“ja 


Worthy to bear 
Half the Crown’s crushing burden in the State 
Where monarchy but cometh forth more fair 
From fires of revolution, where to fate 
The king may yield ; but still the throne is there, 
As drops that make the rainbow on the river 
Perish—the rainbow never ! 


But lo! with spring 

(1 will not say our grief hath fled for good, 

But it is time-touch'd to a gentler thing), 

The Princess comes whose noble womanhood 

Is better than the circlet of a king: 
Surely young grass and flowers are clothing now 
The furrows of God’s plough. 


Ah! Princess, come ! 
Come, Princess! in the war-ship, o’er the wave ; 
Come, Princess! o'er the favourable foam ; 
With blazing streets, with banners of the brave, 
With arches they will hail thee to thy home ; 
With these, and the long thunders of the cheers 
Falling in rain of tears. 


In tears !—in tears !— 
Remembering who, with pageantry as grand, 
Pass'd throngh the acclaim of people and of peers, 
When, with her princely spouse at her right hand, 
She went in state among the endless cheers, 

And * let her people see her” as she rolled 

On, in a cloud of gold. 


Sweet lady! pass 

On to St. George’s Chapel. Wear as free 

Thy royal jewels, in a starry mass 

Clustered, as doth some bride of low degree 

Her wreath from orchard or from meadow-grass. 
Surely, when joy so trembles to a tear 
The dead are strangely near. 


From where his true 

Heart-love of beauty feeds on the uncreated 

And ancient Beauty that is ever new ; 

Where his deep thirst for purity is sated, 

And his high soul hath found a work to do 
Sublimer than the work on earth he wrought, 
And full of nobler thought ; 


Surely one spirit, 
Full of a tender care that is not dread, 


Full of sweet love that doth no touch inherit 


Of fear or woe—one of the living dead, 

Stoled in the robe made white by Christ's dear merit, 
With benediction for the princely pair, 
Stands on the altar stair. 


Here, Inissing sore 
Old England, and her streets ablaze with lights, 
The illumination, when the day is o’er, 
Shall be the splendours that on starry nights 
¥rom silver snows stream to heaven’s silver floor ; 
And for a nation’s cheers, the silent prayer 
Breath’d on the mountain air. 








BOOKS. 


MR. HOME, THE MEDIUM.* 

Tuis is a very embarrassing book to review. “Of those,” says 
Mr. Home, “who will openly condemn this narrative in their 
journals, hardly one does not reckon amongst his intimate and 
valued friends, or relatives, or co-coutributors, several who are with 
good reason entire believers” in these spirit-manifestations. Now 
we are certainly not among this number. We cannot reckon 
among our “intimate and valued friends, or relatives, or co-con- 
tributors,” a single person who is an entire believer, or, as far as 
we know, who is a believer at all. We ourselves have had no 
private opportunity of witnessing any phenomenon reputed to 
be of this kind, and having made one conscientious effort 
to test the truth of the class of marvels here related by a 
visit to Mr. Foster last year—the result of which was a 
very clear conviction, reported in these columns, that sleight 
of hand, and nothing else whatever, was at the bottom of that 
gentleman's “ faculty,’— the ardour of our investigation was natu- 
rally checked. Now, here we have a book to criticize which is 
brimfuil of marvel from beginning to end,—a life of which the main 
thread is physical miracle, or at least physical phenomena which 
cannot be due to any of the recognized forms of nature. And so 
completely is this the case, that when, for a single year, Mr. Home 
was, according to his own account, deprived of his power of 
acting as a medium, he says “life seemed to me a blank,” and 
accordingly he studied the theory of Roman Catholic extasy, and 
rashly got himself reconciled to the Roman Church, in order to 
fill up this blank. Nor do the marvels related to us rest by any 
means entirely on Mr. Llome’s own testimony. If that gentleman 
be a deliberate deceiver, it would sull be very difficult to regard 
the stories here related as affecting Ais veracity alone, though, 
of course, we cannot tell how far the imagination of secondary 
actors might aid in the work of delusion. The facts of the book, 
whether false or not, all drive at one conclusion, that the gates 
between the world of the living and the departed are always 
open, and that the conditions are by no means very rare which 
enable us to receive proof that they are thus open, and to profit 
by the supernatural experience of those who have passed away. 
These phenomena are the a b c of life with Mr. Home, if we may 
believe him to be sincere; and yet, of course, if we could accept 
them as genuine, they ought almost to absorb the attention of the 
higher science, of the deepest faith, and of the truest human affee- 
tion. 

Unfortuuately, there is almost an insuperable difficulty about 
regarding the stories which form the bulk of Mr. Home’s narrative 
in this serious light. They are, with a few exceptions, exceedingly 
ridiculous, and give the impression either that all the com- 
municating spirits have lost their intellects with their bodies, 
or that communica:ion with us affects them, like a game of 
romps with children, and so completely restores the exuberant 
animal spirits of their school-boy days, that they exhaust 
themselves in noise and practical jokes too much for rational con- 
verse. At all events, we must say, if these phenomena do not 
get investigated as they ought, the fault lies with the spirits 
rather than with us. low can you ask grave old gentlemen 
of encyclopedic reputations, who have published works, say on 
Dioptric lights, or the Balance of Powers in the Constitution, to 
be proud of investigating the origin of spiiitual sprees and rows, 
such as the lowest forms at Rugby, ifsuddenly rendered invisible, 
would delight to engage in? Mr. Home does not relate the 
story of ihe spirit which demonstrated its presence by enabling a 
pocket-haudkerchief to waft itself across a table, and blow (ap- 
parently spontaneously) a lady’s nose; but very nearly all of Mr. 
Home’sstories (not all) are scarcely less dignified. Now, coulda 
gentleman, who had published on the Correlation of Forces, 
investigate with propriety the dynamics or hydraulics of 
such a feat as that? Would it be decent for an eminent 
divine,—-say a bishop or a dean, even though he had published 
on the demoniacal possession of heathens eighteen hundred years 
ago,—to examine seriously into the practical tricks played by 
the late Mr. Robert Owen on a picture belonging to Mr. Cox, of 


| Jermyn street, or the evidence that the spirits disposed privately 


of some good cognac at the Chateau de C., near Paris, of course 


| ouly in order to prevent a mortal from drinking it? Surely if 


| tricks, and cultivate the “ gran‘ style. 
}seem to wish to convince us that when they left off having 


the spirits wish to be investigated by the philosophers and 
divines they might diplomatize a little, —waive the noise and the 
At present they would 





* Jncidents in My Life. By David Douglas Home, Longman. 
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raps were heard, in Mr. Home’s absence, all about the room. 
“ My wife asked who the medium was upon the occasion, and the 
reply was given that it was the sleeping child. It was further 
said that they had the power to manifest through him, 
but that they would not, as the atmosphere they made 
|use of was necessary for his physical development in the 
natural world.” This disinterested  self-restraint of the 
dishonesty,—which, if it be dishonesty, would seem to be shared | spirits was only once subsequently broken through, when 
by one witness, at least, in the honour of whose personal character | the child’s bed took to oscillating, greatly to his terror. The 
we have good reason to believe, Dr. Wilkinson, the well-known | spirits, however, in that case apologized elaborately. They had 
biographer of Swelenborg,—we cannot help approaching this | done it quite unintentionally—in a parliamentary sense in fact ; 
book in the attitude of simple incredulity; though if Mr. and of course the apology was accepted. Indeed, there appears as 
Home will give us the means of investigating personally, yet to be no way of calling a mischievous spirit to account; that, 
we will pledge ourselves to narrate the results with scrupulous | too, is a matter for further development. However this “ atmos- 
impartiality. | phere of the medium,” whatever that is (a spirit in the Spiritual 

And first two preliminary criticisms. May we ask Mr. Home how Magazine, perhaps a wag, said that some crayons and lead pencils 
it happeus that the Crimean war appears to have been in progress | were hidden in it for forty-eight hours), is the plastic material by 
early in 185%, or at the very end of 1857? Mr. Home mentions | which the spirits communicate. The elementary stage, equiva- 
an incident which occurred to him at Paris, in an hotel on the | lent to the pothooks and hieroglyphs of early literatures, is mere 
Boulevard des Italiens at that date. “TI was introduced to a) noise. The spirits can turn the “atmosphere of the medium” 
family consisting of Mr. H., his wife, and their two sons, both of into a source of vibrations on the ear much more easily than 
whom were at that time in the English army and had just | jnto anything else. Spirits can rap with ease in an “ atmosphere” 
returned from the Crimean campaign.” The spirit of a gentle-| jn which they could not tip a table: they can tip a table when 
man calling himself Grégoire, “ an officer in the French army in| they could not float a table: they can float a table when they 
the Crimea,” whom the two Englishmen “had just left then cannot float the medium, They can even float the medium when 
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brains, they also left off having reasons; 
the stories here given are not ludicrons, some of them—those | 
especially connected with Mrs. Home’s early death,—having | 
even akind of grave pathos, it is quite certain that no vestige of 
the growth of thought, indeed, no vestige of intellect at all, 
belongs to the utterances of these spirits from the other world. 
Without, therefore, any predisposition to accuse Mr. Home of | 


S$ 





suffering under a slight wound, but so slight that it gave no 
apprehensions of an unfavourable kind,” intimated through Mr. 
Home in the Boulevard des Italiens “ that he had just passed from 
earth, giving the time of his departure,’—-a statement which is 
subsequenily substantiated by “inquiries in the Crimea.” “In 
every detail they were informed the spirit was correct.” (123-124). 
Now the peace of Paris was signed in May, 1856; and at the 
end of 1857, or beginning of 1858, such a story is impossible 
unless the spirits have power to alter the dates of past events. 
Neither doves there appear to be any date at which the event 
could, according to Mr. Home's narrative, have happened, if 
it were really connected with the Crimean War. Mr. Home tells 
us that he sailed from Boston for Europe on the 31st March, 
1855. He stayed in England till the autumn when he tells us 
that he left for Florence—apparently without any stay in France. 
“In June, 1856,” he says, “ 1 went to Paris,” i.c., after the peace, 
and, moreover, this was the year in which Mr. Home's power as 
a medium ceased ; it was entirely suspended, he tells us, from 
the 10th February, 1856, to 10th February, 1857. Now M. 
Grégoire’s communication concerning his own decease was cer- 


tainly one of the regular communications made through Mr. 
| 


Home as a medium, and is dated by himself in 1857 or 1858. 
This historic doubt deserves some notice from Mr. Home. 

Next we must say that the correspondence with Sir David 
Brewster is not decisive on either side, but that, as far as we 
can see, there is a certain amount of disingenouusness in Sir 
David's letters. It seems established by the clearest evidence 
that he felt aud expressed at and immediately afier his scunces 
with Mr. Home, a wonder and almost awe which he afterwards 
wished to explain away ; and the suppression of Lord Brougham’s 
half- promised testimony as to the first séance in question, though 
challenged by Mr. Home, is, on the whole, unfavourable to Sir 
David, as it might be presumed that Lord Brougham would su; 
port his friend's testimony as fur as possible. Nor does the 
passage at arms between Sir David Brewster and Mr. T. A. 
Trollope concerning the subsequent séance at Ealing, seem to us 
quite creditable to Sir David. If we may trust Mr. Trollope (un- 
contradicted by Sir David Brewster), there also Sir David had 
testified to facts which on reconsideration he modified to square 
with a theory subsequently elaborated. We say this, though 
disbelieving entirely the genuineness of all pheuomena of this 


rye 


| they cannot float anybody else. We write under correction, 
but after careful study of the subject ; and we should suggest that 
spirit-mediums might be examined and classed according to their 
| proficiency in the following feats. 


| 
| PAss-EXAMINATION FOR LOw-cLass MEpIvUMs. 


1. In the power to enable raps. 

2. Power to enable tables to tip om one leg without disarranging 
articles upon it. 

3. Power to enable spirits to flip on the knee and all parts below the 
| table. 

4. Power enabling the table to rise in the air. 

5. Power to enable spirits to make brief ill-spelt communications by 

raps. 





| 
| 
Pass For Hicuer Ciass MEpiums. 

1. Power to effect brief well-spelt communications. 
| 2. Power to enable chairs to move freely as well as tables. 
4. Power to enable spirits to flip on the shoulder and all parts above 
| the table. 
| 5. Power to knot handkerchiefs beneath the table. 
| 6. Power to drive handkerchiefs and inexpensive missiles about the 
| 
} 


room and play accordions. 
EXAMINATION FOR Honovrs. 
In the power enabling the spirits to create phosphorescent hands and 
arms in a dark room. 
enabling the spirits to oat the medium in the air in a 
dark room. 
enabling the spirits to prescribe for sick people. 





| Very high, indeed, and beyond even Mr. Home's ordinary 
| powers, is the faculty of enabling spirits to communicate 
| by human speech, or to appear in a complete human form, 
lor to show themselves, or to float the medium, in a full light. 
| Very few can manage that. Mr. Home has occasionally achieved 

it under very favourable conditions. We must give one rare in- 
\ stance of the apparition of a completely formed spirit, especially 
as he was a man of some note :— 


“On the 8rd of April, 1860, I had been with some friends to a lecture 

| given in St. John’s Wood, by M. Louis Blane, ‘ On the Mysterious Persons 
and Agencies in France towards the End of the Eighteenth Century.’ His 

| lecture was a good deal occupied with Cagliostro, and during the time he 
| was speaking, I had the strongest impression of the presence of Cagliostro, 
|and the lady who was sitting next me was also aware of some strong 
spirit presence by having her dress pulled, and by other manifestations. 

| “On returning home, I found that my wife had retired earier than 
usual in consequence of a severe headache. In course of conversation 
| together, she having asked how I had liked the lecture, I said, ‘I have 
been haunted all the evening by Cagliostro,’ on which she exclaimed, 
‘ Pray do not use the word haunted, it sounds so weird-like, and quite 





sort, simply on the evidence of Sir David Brewster’s own letters | frightens me.’ I had by this time extinguished the light, and was now 





and that of the other witnesses of the two séances which he | 
criticized. The controversy is not of any great importance one 
way or the other; still justice to this celebrated medium obliges us 
to admit that on the fuce of the published correspondence, the 
hero of science does not acquit himself as we could wish or 
expect. 

And now for the phenomena themselves. Mr. Home's physical 
organization, it appears, like that of all other mediums, provides 
spirits who are always around us with some element absolutely 
necessary to them in order to manifest themselves at all to us. 
What this element is, remains still a problem. There is but one 
gleam of light upon it. Mr. Home's little boy, we are told, is 
also a medium. One evening when it was about six months 
old, and lying asleep with its mother and nurse, the accustomed 


in bed, when to my amazement the room became as light as if the sun 
| had for an instant shone fully in at the window. Thinking that this 
| effect might have been only on my spiritual perception, I said, ‘ Sacha, 

did you see anything ? Her reply was, ‘No, nor could I, for my face 

was quite buried in my pillow, the pain in my head is so intense.’ I 
| asked her to observe, and I then mentally asked that if the light had 
| been external, it might be reproduced. Almost simultaneously with the 
| thought, came the light again, so distinct, and with such brilliancy, that 

no noon-day was ever brighter. My wife asked if this was the spirit 

of Cagliostro, and the affirmative reply was instantly given by three 
| flashes of light, so vivid as almost to be blinding and painful to the 
sight. Answers were given to various questions in the same wonderful 
| manner, and then, in answer to a question asked, came a musical tinkle, 
as ifa silver bell had been touched directly over our heads. In this 
way our farther answers were now given, and we then heard a footstep 
on the floor, falling so gently as if it feared to disturb us by its 
approach. My wife asked that it should come nearer, and it ap- 
proached us till we felt a form leaning over the bed. In doing this, 
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it pressed upon the bedclothes just as an actual material pre- 
sence would have done. We asked him if he had been a medium 
when on earth, and a distinct voice, audible to both of us, said in 
answer, ‘My power was that of a mesmerist, but all-misunder- 
stood by those about me, my biographers have even done me 
injustice, but I care not for the untraths of earth.’ Both my 
wife and myself were by this time so impressed by such startling and 
almost terribly real evidence of the presence of one who was in no way 
related to us, that for a few moments all power of utterance seemed to 
have left us. We were, however, soon recalled to ourselves by a hand 
being placed on our heads, and she, seizing my hands iu hers, held them 
up, saying, ‘ Dear spirit, will you be one of my guardian angels—watch 
over me with my father, teach me what you would have me to do, and 
make me thankful to God for all his mercies?” Our hands were clasped 
by a hand, and her left hand was gently separated from mine, and a ring, 
which was the signet ring of my father-in-law, was placed on her third 
finger. This ring was previously in the room, but at a distance of at 
least twelve feet from where the bed stood. ‘Good nigit, dear ones, 
and God bless you!’ was then audibly spoken, and simultaneously with 
the sound came three wafts of perfume, so delicious that we both ex- 
claimed, ‘ How truly wonderful !’” 

We much prefer this lightning to the raps. Cagliostro is 
still, we see, dramatic ; but has he not tamed down a little in the 
last century? The “Good night! dear ones,” sounds to usa 
little motherly ; but his evident magnanimity to Mr. Carlyle and 
other biographers makes it probable that this appearance of 
weakly affectionateness is only due to our own unspiritual 
judgment. 

But this is much above the character of the run of the phe- 
nomena here described. ‘The following gives us a better notion 
ofthem. Mr. Cox, of Jermyn street, Mr. Home's oldest English 
friend, was intimate with the late Robert Owen, the socialistic 


philanthropist, who, as is well known, took eagerly to *‘spiritual- | 
ism” in the last few years of his life, and appears to have taken to | 


it still more eagerly since his decease. Before his death he gave 


Mr. Cox a desk,‘ which contained amongst other things a box of | 


paints.” Mr. Cox thought it right after his death to give this desk 
to his son, Robert Dale Owen. “TI felt, however, at the time, almost 
an irresistible impulse to retain the desk, but the feeling of 
right overcame it.” Atnearly the first séance with Mr. Home, 
“the spirit of my old and valued friend came and said, 
‘You must tell Robert to return you that writing-desk; and 
why did you give it to him, for I did all I could to impress you 
not to part with it?’” Mr. Cox wrote this to Mr. R. D. Owen, 
and the desk was returned to him. After this, we of course ex- 
pect an important use for it. And at a subsequent sdance it 
does come into use. 

“A little later, Mr. Owen's spirit came and desired his wife's writing- 
desk to be placed on the table ; and now the room was darkened to see 
if we could distinguish spirit lights, which were then seen by three of us, 
Presently we heard the writing-desk opened, and a hand was placed in 
mine, another in my wife’s, and a third in Mr. Home's, each hand 


differing in size from the others. The alphabet was called for, and ‘I | 


fear I may have spoilt your Claude,’ was spelt out. We could not under- 
stand this; but when the lamp was relighted, we found that some paint 
had been taken from the box from inside the desk, and had been freely 
used on one of my paintings which hung several feet from where we 
were sitting.” 


The socialist is now clearly given up to pranks of a less injurious, | 


perhaps, but also more childish class than his great American 
experiments. He employs his time in mancuvring that an 
old friend shall get back a desk in order to use a paint-box in 
it to spoil a Claude,—and then remorsefully apologizes for the 
boyish mischief. Seriously, Mr. Home, do you think this the 
sort of phenomena which should impress rational beings with 
your evangelic mission ? 

On the stories connected with Mrs. Home's death, related partly 
by her husband and partly by her friends, Mrs, Howitt and Mrs. 
8. C. Hall, we have no wish to comment. Almost more marvel- 
lous than the rest, it is still written with so much feeling that it 
would be brutal to ridicule, and yet is quite impossible 
to believe. We should add, however, that, the absurd character 
of the phenomena once grented, Mr. Home's book is throughout 
written with more simplicity, and less affectation of any kind 
than any other book of its class. 

This article is not criticism—for the only true criticism on the 
book is one of three practical verdicts,—“ sincere but insane,” 
“ sane but mendacious,” or, “‘ both sane and sincere.” We see no 
sort of indication at all that Mr. Home is insane, and if he is, he 
must have made so many other people insane also that the first 
verdict would be irrational. Now we have no right to give the 
second, and no power to give the third. Without personal know- 
ledge of a mau, it is unjust to decide against his veracity, especially 
when backed by men who, if enthusiastic, are at least known to 
us to be honourable. If Mr. Home will honour our office with 


his presence, and permit us in that prosaic retreat to witness |. 


courteous reception and an impartial narrative. We will even ex- 
plain to him the state of mind in which we should receive him, 
namely, one of profound faith in the supernatural world and of 
the life of those who have left us,—of sincere willingness to believe, 
on proof, in the possibility of personal communications,—but of 
profound scepticism on the subject ; further, of very deeply-rooted 
unwillingness to believe that those who once were dear to us 
would occupy themselves in knotting handkerchiefs, spelling trite 
observations imperfectly, swimming tabies, or tapping knees for 
our benefit, and of inclination to hope that they would rather 
be disposed to help us onwards in those deeper spiritual truths 
for which Mr. Home’s spirits appear to care exceedingly little. 
Is it not curious that no one of them through this volume ever 
gives a single intellectual or moral hint?—though one spirit—a 
very magniloquent one, we should think—seems to claim the 
spiritual copyright in Sir E. B. Lytton’s “ Zanoni” (p. 65), and 
requests him to believe in the Cross. Mr. Home belongs to the 
Roman Catholic Church—rather loosely, we suspect ;—his wife 
belonged to the Greek Church. The spirits never offered any 
theological hints on this or any other question,—but appear to 
have chanted the Greek service for the dying for Mrs. Home, 
though this may have been an “ accommodation” to her mortal 
jfaith. No spirit gives any clue to the discipline or occupations 
of its present condition ; and, with very few exceptions, it is re- 
markable that their energies are entirely absorbed in answering 
trivial test-questions about the past, and “ larking ” boisterously 
in the present. This is certainly not what we should expect of 
} communion with the spiritual world, and Mr. Home must, there- 
fore, pardon our complete incredulity. 





PETLAND.* 

Tue dumb brutes have fared ill in the combat of the giant school- 
men about the immortality of the soul. “ Quidquid delirant 
reges, plectuntur Achivi” applies with singular truth to the 
animals who, in man’s jealous desire to engross all the higher 
attributes of mind, are only allowed instinct and denied sense, 
intelligence, affection, reason, in flat contradiction to the ocular 
proofs which they daily thrust upon the blindest eyes. Nothing 
‘is more curious than the strange inconsistencies into which 
| educated people fall—indeed, educated people in this respect are 
| blinder than the uneducated—with regard to the actions and 
| feelings of animals. They see a dog, for instance, giving the 
most manifest tokens of affection, coupled with delicacy of per- 
ception, ingenuity of manuer, adaptation of means to ends; 
or, at other times, evidence, as clear as pantomime can 
make it, of pride, jealousy, resentment, disgust, mental 
avguish, and all the finer shades of complicated feeling, aud yet, 
while calling all these symptoms by their right names, they 
persist in clubbing them all under the imaginary abstraction— 
instinct; as if sight in a dog were not the same as vision in a 
man, or as if anger in a monkey were generically different from 
anger in achild. The mischief of this preconception is, that an 
| immense body of valuable observation and inquiry, which might 
| otherwise be obtained from the joint attention of civilized men, 
|into the mental characteristics of animals, and the relation of 
these characteristics to their organization, is lost to natural science, 
‘and the far wider results of the fruitful analogy suggested, but 
only suggested, by Lavater, between form and character, sacri- 
ficed to a mere name. 
| A distinguished tutor at Cambridge used to say, that if men 
/could have outward forms given to them corresponding to 
| their inward characters, they would differ more from one another 
| than the lion and the giraffe, or the eagle and the toad. This, 
| though it undoubtedly contains much truth, would seem to prove 
|too mucb. For if, according to Lavater, the character really does 
| correspond to the form, it would follow that the similarity in men’s 
bodily appearance must denote equal similarity in their minds. 
| But it seems more safe and plausible to conclude, that in animals 
| the typical character and the typical form really are related, 
‘and that the characteristic moral feature of a given species of 
| animals, is as much the resultant of the organiz:tion as the peculiar 
| physiognomy of that species. In the “ Misérables,” M. Victo Hugo, 
' unconsciously following Plato, lays great stress on the radical 
' difference of character of different men, and accounis for it on the 
| supposition that man is in a fashion the harmonized encyclopedia 
lof all the mental and moral characteristics diffused throughout 
‘the lower animal creation. And, certainly, animals have eyes, 
ears, noses, and palates. They have organs, dimensions, senses, 


| 
| 





* Glimpses into Petland. By the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., F.LS., &e., author of 
‘ }lustrated Natural History,” “ Common Objects of the Seashore and Country,” “ My 
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affections, and passions. They are fed with food, subject to 
disease, and capable of cure. If we prick them, they bleed. If 
we tickle them, they appreciate it after their own fashion. If we 
poison them, they die. If we wrong them, they resent it. 

Mr. Wood's “ Glimpses into Petland” will do much, we hope, 
to diffuse the intelligent and sympathetic observation of animal 
life. The apparently trivial character of his excellent little book 
contrasts strangely with its importance. At first sight a casual 
reader might suppose that Mr. Wood’s stories are designed for 
children, so simply and earnestly are they told. But the stu- 
dent of natural history will quickly perceive that they are 
written by a man of scientific observation and feminine delicacy 
of intuition, gifted with that sort of second sight into dumb 
motive with which a mother easily follows the recondite work- 
ings of an infant mind. Mr. Wood’s account of the education 
of his pet cats is exceedingly instructive, and proves, we think, 
conclusively, that cats, besides their wonderful social intelligence, 
are necessarily neither treacherous nor coldhearted. 

The nature of cats appears to be the nearest approach to the 
natural character of a woman. They are exquisitely organized, 
exquisitely sensitive to pain and rough treatment, easily con- 
verted into hypocrites, rendered selfish only by harshness, want 
of appreciation, or brutality, more difficult to attach than dogs, 
but being attached, devoted, and loving with a fastidious, playful 
delicacy, not content with limited constitutional, strictly defined 
friendship, but in short, requiring all or nothing, yet not surfeit- 
ing by over demonstrativeness or over exactingness. On the 
other hand, cats, like women, are courtiers, and easily take, in a 
bland, civil way, to sympathetic natures, discerning them with 
indefinable subtlety. 

Mr. Wood, who strongly urges the claim of cats to be con- 
sidered as affectionate as dogs, though not so demonstrative, is 
not at all inclined to depreciate the latter. But while we have 
felt it due to him to speak very highly of his book, we are 
equally compelled to add that it is exceedingly unequal. 
His account of his dog Roughie, though faithful and life- 
like, is, on the whole, trivial. The incidents recorded throw 
no light upon the logical connection between the animal's 
thoughts. They only show that here and there a dog, like 
many aman, is subject to a selfish and petty vacuity of 
mind, incapable of attachment or devotion, a slave to every 
casual emotion, passing from house to house, and from master 
to master, as a stone rolls from one place to another. Obser- 
vations of this kind may be true, but they remind one too 
much of the infantine attempts at observation made by 
the first microscopists upon grains of sand and bits of straw, the 
wing of a fly or the proboscis of a gnat. The psychological] 
element is lost. We earnestly recommend to Mr. Wocd's notice 
the wonderful work of MM. Leuret and Gratiolet on the connection 
between the habits of groups of animals and their organization. 
Their masterly method of analysis supplemented by his popular 
style and delicate instinct could not fail, we think, to produce 
valuable results. One remark, however, in the chapter on dogs 
deserves attention, that, namely, where he dwells upon the ex. 
treme sensitiveness of some dogs to the emotion of shame. 
“Some dogs are so sensitive of shame, that a single word of 
reproach renders them miserable for days together, and they can 
neither eat nor sleep till they have asked pardon.” This is a 
very remarkable and pregnant fact, corroborated by our own 
experience. We have known dogs, long after they could fear any 
bodily consequences, indeed when none were ever threatened, 
pine until they had effected an affectionate reconciliation, and 
show unbounded joy atthe removal of the cloud between them 
and their master. 

The account given by Mr. Wood of his chameleon is more 
interesting than his account of Roughie, and leavesa very vivid 
idea of the habits of the reptile. It is absolutely harmless, in 
spite of the extraordinary grip of its claw. But, nevertheless, it 
contrives to keep many enemies at bay simply by the terrific 
aspect of its minatory pantomime. The chameleon possesses the 
art of assuming a positively venomous aspect—puffs its throat, 
produces a hissing buzz like that of a swarm of bees, uplifts its 
fore paws, and assumes a livid aspect of spotted, vivid, yellow 
upon deep black. This faculty of simulating a power of injury, 
Mr. Wood reminds his readers, is widely spread throughout the 
animal kingdom. ‘he angry dove will puff out her feathers, 


ruffle her wings, and look as combative as a hawk. In this respect | 
there is a difference between doves and women. For women, 
instead of ruffling their wings, always begin to smooth their petti- 
coats, and, indeed, seldom look angry, when they most feel so. 
The anger of a well-bred woman is generally denoted by the 


| tenseness and elevation of her smile, and a something which we 
/ean only deseribe as an electric sheen of her whole aspect and 
physiognomy. A true woman is incapable of “the hang- 
| dog lcok.” Mr. Wood's description of the colours of the chame- 

leon and his observations are not only delicate, they seem to be 

important. But the most curious speculation concerning the 

chameleon refers to the apparent and comparative independence of 
the two sides of its body. It is well known that the chameleon 
| can move its eyes quite independently and accurately. Thus one 
| eye can be fixed on the ceiling and the other on the floor, and each 
can roll round to any point of the compass, while the other re- 
| mains unmoved. Dr. Weissenborn found that this extraordinary 


pong might be awake on its right side and asleep on its left. 
The two sides are often marked with totally different colours. 
| The doctor conceives that they are acted upon by different centres 
of perception, which are either independent or feebly connected. 
| He oddly compares the chameleon to two animals glued together. 
Should this lateral independence be the case, it is difficult to 
realize the importance of the results which may be obtained, 
and the light they may throw upon the theory of the brain 
in the higher animals. Thus it may become a subject of inquiry 
whether consciousness, so far as it is represented, if it is repre- 
sented, by a material equivalent in the mechanism of the brain, 
may not be the instantaneous counter-stroke on one side, of an 
impression on the other side. This view would remove the 
difficulty cf understanding how a man can say, “I see, 
that I see.” It would even explain, and in the simplest 
manner, the apparent absurdity of the formula, “I see, 
that I see, that I see.” For the counter-strokes, to and fro, 
would continue indefinitely until attention was turned to some 
other point. But this by the way. We shall only in conclusion 
call the attention of our readers to the account given, with evident 
good faith, by an invalid lady in a letter to Mr. Wood of two pet 
butterflies, which she hatched and reared in her sick-room. 

The first was a little yellow butterfly. Being perplexed how to 
feed it, she prettily imagined drops of honey and rose-water inserted 
in rose-buds. ‘The scheme perfectly succeeded. At first the little 
creature was very wild, and afraid of the lady’s hand, but at last 
became so tame, that it would step off flowers and come when 
called by its name of Psyche. Three weeks after the advent of 
Psyche, a fine peacock butterfly was born. They at once fell 
intu one another’s ways, and when Psyche was called, the peacock 
came too, and never could be made to acknowledge any other 
name. So they shared the name between them. One day 
in the summer they were let loose, but they rema‘ned several 
days on the windowsill. At last they flew away, but at night 
were found in their own cabinet. The next day they again 
sallied forth, but this time for a longer period. They did not 
return till the September weather set in; but they did not leave 
the garden, and would come if called, and rest on her hair or 
hands. They lived through the winter. In the following June 
they were again set free, never to return. One day, after a 
heavy thunderstorm, the inanimate form of a yellow butterfly was 
found upon the window-sill. The peacock-butterfly was never 
seen again. 

The unobservant little imagine the immense and unexplored, 
but latent materials of sympathy, which exist between man and 
the lower creation. Yet we know that an ordinary pig has been 
trained to stand to game like a pointer, canaries and mice to per- 
form intricate maneuvres, fleas to draw a vehicle and carry riders 
—feats of skill more painful than pleasing to behold—yet instruc- 
tive withal. For even men may be over-educated. The hyena 
has been proved to possess a temper as grateful and docile as a 
dog. The wolf attaches itself to a kind master with a strength of 
affection painful to behold. The leopard, when kindly treated, 
becomes playful and gentle as a puppy ; and even the tiger can be 
attached to man, and will learn to share his room as harmlessly as 
|acat. But the right education of pets is not a very casy matter, 
| and requires a combination of qualities that are not very often 
| found invested in the same person. One thing, and only one thing 

we will add,—if parents and pedagogues would study Petland 
| better, they would sour fewer tempers, and spoil fewer characters. 











PROFESSOR GERVINUS ON SHAKESPEARE.* 
| Ir is curious to consider what would be Shakespeare's probabie 
| impressions could he be made acquainted with the industrious 





| investigations of commentators who have spent perhaps the 


| greater portion of their lives in a microscopical examination of 
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his works, That he would be astonished at the magnitude of| that the play is still performed in London “as a concluding 
his own fame is possible, but he would certainly be surprised at | farce, with all disgusting overloadings of vulgar buffoonery.” 
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the carping and interminable controversies which have been 
founded on isolated passages of his writings. He would be dis- | 
mayed at the hosts of critics who have never wearied of peering 
minutely into his structure, as the Lilliputians clambered over 
the body of Gulliver, and pricked it with their arrows to see if it 
was mortal, and thought themselves of formidable stature when 
they stood upon the prodigy. Above all, Shakespeare would 
doubtless deem that he had written to very little purpose in- 
deed, and that his vast knowledge of human nature was of 
comparatively small account, if all these commentaries, notes, 
treatises, and analyses are necessary to make his meaning plain. 
The researches of certain commentators have been very use- 
ful in clearing away corruptions and falsifications of the text, 
and these writers shine dimly in the borrowed light of the great 
poet’s name. But it has become a very tedious and unprofitable 
matter to read Shakespeare commentaries. Itis far more tire- 
some to be plagued with a thousand notes to each play, than to 
puzzle out for oneself a conjectural explanation of an obscure 
passage. The common people still attest the uselessness of 
handbooks to Shakespeare, by enjoying his plays whenever they 
are acted. ‘I'he unlearned understand him, and are as much im- 
pressed with his transcendant beauties as the wisest of the 
commentators. In a theatre where Shakespeare is performed, 
the “gods ” catch the points of the play and applaud them as if 
it had been written but yesterday. And any one who wishes to 
read Shakespeare with comfort cannot do better even now than 
take an edition to which nothing has been added save a glossary, 
and study the poet for himself. 

We desire to speak of these two volumes of Professor Gervinus 
with the utmost respect. They must embody the results of the | 
careful, minute, and even painful labour of years. Itis a work | 
of marvellous patience, of very great ability, and teeming with 
profound thought—thought, that had it been devoted to an in- 
dependent subject, might have considerably increased the 
honourable reputation of the auhor. The enthusiasm and love 
with which Professor Gervinus has studied every line that | 
Shakespeare wrote; the insight into his meaning he often shows, | 
would alone demand from us warm and cordial admiration. It 
is undoubtedly to the German school of critics that we owe the | 
attempt to bring out into relief the asthetical properties of | 


| 











|(p- 196.) The Professor forgot for amoment the passage in 


Act 4 Scene 3, where the poet himself puts into the mouth of 
Katharine a bitter complaint of Petruchio’s treatment :— 
“The more my wrong, the more his spite appears : 
What, did he marry me to famish me ? 
Beggars that come unto my father’s door, 
Upon entreaty, have a present alms ; 
Ii not, elsewhere they meet with charity : 
But I, who never knew how to entreat, 
Nor never needed that I should entreat, 
Am starved for meat, giddy for lack of sleep ; 
With oaths kept waking, and with brawling fed : 
And that which spites me more than all these wants, 
He does it under name of perfect love ; 
As who should say, if I should sleep or eat, 
‘Twere deadly sickness, cr else present death.” 

Katherine herself here describes Petruchio’s violence ; and again, 
when she exclaims to Grumio :— 

“ Sorrow on thee, and all the pack of you, 
That triumph thus upon my misery.” 

There is also the description by Gremio of the marriage, which, 
as it does not take place before the audience, cannot be brutalized 
by the actor. Petruchio is represented as acting with almost 
maniacal violence, dealing the parson a cuff, calling for wine, and 
throwing the dregs in the sexton’s face. Surely, here at least, 
Professor Gervinus is at fault in his reading of the text, and did 
our space permit, we should offer objections to many other 
of his views. 

It is a serious charge that the author brings against us 
of fuiling to do justice to the genius who is the glory of our 
country. While no one abroad had heard of Shakespeare in the 
seventeenth century, “the evidence of his fame at home is 
sought out in later times with difficulty and toil.” (Introduction, 
p- 11.) There follows a passage which we can only conjecture 
to have been thrown into an inextricable jumble by the printer, 


}although elsewhere we have detected scarcely an error in the 


work :— 

“From the Restoration until Garrick’s time in the second half of 
the tenth century, many indeed of Shakespeare's plays were performed, 
but these in general most unworthily disfigured. At this time he was 
read and yalued by Milton.” 

“Tenth” is, of course, a misprint, for “eighteenth,” but some 


Shakespeare's writings; but Lessing, Goethe, and Schlegel | further correction is required to place Milton in his proper 
merely trifled with the subject in comparison with Professor Ger- | epoch. To Coleridge some praise is given for contending that 
vinus. His theory is—a theory not new to Englishmen, who have | Shakespeare's judgment was commensurate with his genius ; but 
been made familiar with it by Coleridge,—that Shakespeare aimed | since his time we have sunk to something like our former 


at unity in each of his plays. In the words of the translator, 
**he (Gervinus) has perceived one ruling idea pervading every 
play, linking every part, every character, every episode, to one 
single aim. He has pointed out the binding thread in all that 
seemed disconnected, and has found a justification for much that 
before seemed needlessly offensive, and perhaps immoral.” 
Yet, notwithstanding tle penetrating intellect that aided Ger- 
vinus in his task, it is surprising how very small is the stock 
of new ideas he is able to lay before us. He dissects each play 
separately, analyzes the plot, points out the relationship of the 
different characters, and shows by what a subtle process of mental 
alchemy the poet turned into fine gold the dross which he picked 
up as the rough material of some of his productions. But when 
we have read many of these dissertations, and find that they add 
little to our perception of Shakespeare, and that what was dark 
and hidden in him remains dark and hidden still, we begin to 
ask whether the author is not requiring us to follow him over a 
tedious and barren road. We have read these thirteen hundred 


state of ignorance. We feel an interest in Shakespeare, but 
“this interest clings to the matter alone.” In Germany 
only is the poet adequately appreciated. Now, it may be 
granted that few English scholars have thought it necessary to 
search for unity and design in Shakespeare as Professor Gervinus 
has done, but no supposition can be further from the truth than 
that we are regardless of his merits. Shakespeare permeates 
our whole national literature and life, his influence has moulded 
our greatest minds, his words are on the tongue of rich and poor, 
he is not only known, but familiarly known and loved, by all 
ranks of his countrymen. A German feels him through his 
brain, an Englishman through heart and brain alike. Ger- 
mans transmute him into a metaphysical abstraction, while we 
delight in him as the poet of exhaustless fancy, speaking to us 
in immortal accents; as the great master of human nature, 
who seems to understand all our varied moods and dispositions, 
}and to have left us something suited to them all. A scholar 
so accomplished as Professor Gervivus cannot but have remarked 
the great progress that has been made in our literature since 





| 
| 
| 


pages, without perceiving that the author has discovéred much | : . 
that is new, while very often he fails in sustaining the theory | Shakespeare's death, nor cun he fail to have detected 
upon which he sets out. He is obliged to own, as all other com- | how greatly that progress may be traced to Shakespeare s in- 
mentators have done, that the indecency of “ Troilus and Cres- | fluence. Such a fact speaks more than libraries of commen- 
sida’ is indefensible, and whenever he meets with a similar blot | taries for our true appreciation of Shakespeare. We may talk 
he leaves it with a specific or indirect acknowledgment that he | less of Shakespeare's soul than the Germans, but we take more 


can add nothing tothe remarks of Coleridge upon it. Yet, as 
we shall presently see, it is insisted upon with great persistency 
by Professor Gervinus that we do not understand or appreciate 
Shakespeare in England, and that we are content to leave “his 
intellectual side to our women.” When he suggests a new 
view, we cannot always persuade ourselves that it is a true one. 
Thus, in dealing with the “ Taming of the Shrew,” he says that 
Shakespeare “ designed to leave Katharine no cause for resenting 
the behaviour she met with.” (p. 201, Vol. 7.) He complains that 
in England the part of Petruchio is acted with unnecessary 
violence and brutality, and tells us what is undoubtedly news, 


of his teaching into our own. 

It must not be supposed from the tenor of these remarks that 
this work is without value. General readers, indeed, would be 
little tempted to peruse it, not from any want of sympathy with 
the subject, as Professor Gervinus might suppose, but simply 
because it is not in our English nature to surround familiar 
objects with abstract and metaphysical speculations. Even the 
Professor cannot think it very strange that we should prefer our 
poet to his interpreters —that we should take mure pleasure in 
‘“* Hamlet ” itself than in the cleverest disquisition upon it that 





human ingenuity could produce. Nevertheless, Shakespearian 
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scholars will find much to attract them in these volumes, and | the height of her charms, “black-haired, dazzlingly fair, with a 
there are many passages in them of singular beauty and elo- | bright colour, large blue eyes, long black eyebrows (lashes ?), a 
quence. The biographical divisions of the work are extremely | Greek nose, a mouth which seemed to invite kisses, perfect hands 
interesting, none more so than that in which the author speaks | and arms, a slight figure, rather tall than short, an extremely 
of Shakespeare’s latter days. It has been remarked that his | unembarrassed but still noble manner, a pleasant voice and gay 
comedies were written in early life, but that as he grew older his | laugh,” and versatility which could adapt itself equally to the 
mind seems to have taken a more severe cast, and he produced | most childish sport and the most toilsome and critical business, 
his great tragedies without recurring to earlier and lighter tastes. | His own portrait follows. He is a little dissatisfied with his 
Some have sought to explain this upon the presumption that he | height and his legs. His nose is a little too aquiline, his mouth 
underwent a serious disappointment or sorrow ; to us it would | @ little too large, his sight imperfect, and his teeth do not show 
seem that the general experience of life could hardly fail to pro- | quite enough ; but his features are noble and expressive, and his 
duce the change in so keen an observer. Professor Gervinus | air and manner are distinguished. At first introduction he seems 
holds what is, perhaps, the sounder opinion, that Shakespeare's | embarrassed, gloomy, and downcast ; but his shyness soon gives 
own nature and disposition were unaltered, although he preferred | way to an almost over-bold confidence. An excellent education 
dealing with graver themes :— | had lessened his defects. He was capable, if not of originating, 
“If any one,” he says, “ believes Shakespeare to have been sunk in | at least of sustaining his part in any conversation. “ I have,” 
melancholy during ome latter — arn _ wom ~ cue oa | he continues, “ a quick sense of the ridiculous and of blunders 
) : 3 trag s, we ak sculiaritie : ready : . 
Sis cttontion to" Cybele” ohare eo put has really taken for theme | _ _ RP Bg a pies yohige arta, 4 ae making people 
and subject the complexity of the affairs of this world, their apparent | conscious of them. have an absolute antipathy to low com- 
contradictions, discords, and injustice, and where he resolves them into | pany. When I work it is by inspiration—much at a time, or 
a harmony which utterly excludes from his heart every idea of shallow | nothing at all. I am extremely sensitive, but more to melancholy 
ae vas) weak disgust of the world, and of a harassed spirit.” | thin to joy, and I should give way to saduess, but for a deep 
es | » . _ . . . P . — - ‘J ‘ . + 
No one has contended that Shakespeare was “ sunk in melan- ee ee a ee or ss 
choly,” but Professor Gervinus has gone deeper into the inquiry | faln aa te scab ienaiadiiien: tthe caatematih ia all ol in > hatieen : on 
as to the real state of his mind than any other writer. We can- | of my ng ca es ai aaa “net biatnn nee pis 
not well quarrel with him for refusing to see the slightest speck at 6 caulk? eeneeee of whet 1 have... . “ted the wet 
on the great luminary he almost worships, although we could | I never lie, both on principle and from a natural evewion 
wish that he would dismiss the idea from his mind that he is | to tilschesd.... 2 eeuld aover caer teremm os fe ao 
almost solitary in his exalted iano “e ean 4 | I intend at the moment of provocation : it is effaced by com- 
passage we desire to quote as an example of the author'sstyle, | accion. We often forgive from a kind of weakness, as w 
— ooo English into which the original German | - from magnanimity ; all 5 am afraid it ic the came etre ce 
1as been translated :— ere ae a . cate era Da = 
“Returning to these characters at another time, our own greater ripeness “ sy ae rf = pare gripe eg: 3 ; ge sere F .. ee 
and enlarged experience will lay open to us ever new features in them, of | | re = ae 7 rae litt ote 7 umacealtong a ae . oe Oy 
which we ourselves were not previously aware. Even the deepest among | the history, there is nothing which is interesting in the first part, 
them cannot be quite exhausted but by men who have made analogous | except a letter written some years later by Catherine, ta which 
experiences in their own lives. Whoever has not been wrecked upon | she describes the circumstances of her husband’s detlhronement and 
poets wena oo raed ache tetinaal conden — bad | her own elevation. It seems she despised and feared the Emperor, 
enigmas of tho wesld, wil only half understand Hamlet ; whoever has | W20 had insulted her publicly, and was hardly restrained from 
not experienced the disparagement of merit, will not comprehend Othello ; ordering her arrest. The revolution wasefiected by the army at the 
whoever has lived through these a od oe poor Be | instigation of the three Orlows, whilst Peter Il. * eivait et buvait” 
human and pole! date, will compretend Brutus quite diferenty | a¢ Qrunienbaum. ‘Ihe couspirators were still mprepared, when a 
ever has borne the sharpest pains of consciousness, will understand | Tumour of the arrest of Pacik, one of their number, precipitated 


Shakespeare’s characters like one of the initiated; to such a one they | the outbreak. Catherine was proclaimed by asingle regiment, and 
will be ever new, ever more admirable, ever more intense in their signi- | ponsecrated by the blessing of a priest supported on the 


ficance ; like the remarkable men of history and real life, he will make \ ieiiian it dein ean Win vet of the army followed 


out of them a school of life, having nothing of the danger of almost all | °" ' : : 
modern poetry, which is apt to lead us astray, and to give us heroes of | blindly the example of their comrades. Peter abdicated at 
romance instead of true men.” (Vol. 2, p. 535.) | Oranienbaum “of his own free-will, surrounded by fifteen 
| hundred Holsteiners,” and was sent to a place called Ropscha, 
MEMOIRS OF THE LAST KING OF POLAND.* “out of the way, but very agreeable,” pending certai 
F greeable,” pending certain other 
Memotrs of royal barbarians are generally distinguished from | arrangements. “ But,” continues the Empress, “the good God 
those of private savages only by the relation of more conspicuous | had other plans for him;” he died “from the effects of his 
vices, and a greater contrast between the possibilities of their | fright,” on the fourth day. “On that day,” she says, “he 
position and the smallness of their actual performance. It cer- | drank to excess, for I gave him everything he wished for, 
tainly may sometimes happen that in a nation which has not | except liberty. He asked for nothing but his mistress, his dog, 
yet acquired fixed political etiquette, the most capable nen wey | his negro, and his fiddle: to avoid scandal and farther fermenta- 
grasp supreme power ; but such Js not the account of the rise of | tion of his spirits, I sent him only the three last.” She does not 
Stanislas Augustus, Count Poniatowski, to the Polish throne. | think it unnecessary to add, “ I was afraid the officers had poisoned 
He owed that elevation almost entirely to his subserviency to | him, and I had him opened. There was no trace of poison; a 
Russian views, and to his former liaison with Catherine the | stroke of apoplexy had carried him off; his heart was exceed- 
Second. A small volume, recently published at Leipzig, con-| ingly small, and was withered.” For the next few days she 
taining some of his private journals, might serve to illustrate | was not disturbed by grief so much as by the enthusiasm of her 
the momowrs of the Empress and Scherer’s anecdotes of her | soldiers, who for some time relieved each other in the office of 
reign ; but is to the general reader of the most inappreciable | wakening her perpetually, and demanding to be satisfied of her 
value or interest. atic ioeinaet tities) safety by her appearance in public. By her influence Stanislas 
Pe are phon ow the first part, in which t “ mney escribes | Augustus was placed on the throne of Poland. He must, how- 
the rise and fortunes of his intimacy with Catherine, then prin- | ever, have owed it in part to his own popularity, that no voice of 
cess and = of oe Grand epee ie st ee. — 25,000 men who were present protested against his election. 
Seen eee, eee aerene ene wee oe Sen eee "© | The second part of this volume consists of his private journal 
exorbitant vanity of the man overpowered his delicacy; and he | k . . eae a ee Ye Se ae 
- ‘ Rages 7 ept during his excursion in Russia in the years 1797-1798, that 
gives a minute description of the personal appearance of the lady | . : Sagar: : : ° 
. 5s : : | is, during the last year of his life. It was written for his family, 
and of himself, with an account of the various misadventures | ° =? é ; 
= nypuner . : and is almost totally devoid of interest, being a mere catalogue 
which diversified their somewhat common-place connection. | Pe rraaage he . eae bop > age 
ae a . : | of civilities shown to him at the various places which he visited, 
Political necessities required that a marriageable lover should be | _ . : om : : 
: | with an account of the coronation of Paul I. _ If we can believe 
found for the princess. Count Zehadroff had been selected for that | ‘ : ; 
‘ ‘ z | all the particulars, Russia must, even at that time, have been 
honour, but Stanislas was more fortunate in engaging her fancy, | s : ange : 
: | crowded with country palaces, rivalling the most splendid 
and, after some rather broad hints from her, ventured so far as to . M “ : : 
: “ wade | establishments in Western Europe. Still, the most glowing 
allow himself to be placed in a dangerous situation, the only retreat | ieiaias s i era : oe 
: . | descriptions are perpetually underlaid with suggestions of discom- 
from which was her chamber. He entered, and found a lady in | : oie : 
¢ fort, of absence of native talent, and of any co:.nection of interests 


* Memoires Secrets et Inédits de Stanislas Auguste, Comte Poniatowski, Dernier Roi . ili : need 
Pt mae A Wel ne ge oy between the nobility and the middle and lowest classes. The 
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lightest scratch breaks the polish, and lays bare the barbarian. The | tions to entomology, in the shape of original observations and 
journal again ends with the letter of a physician, who attests | accounts of insects not previously described, are admitted by 
that the king died from natural causes. Such a document may, | uthorities in this country to be most valuable, and these 
perhaps, not be unnecessary in a part of Europe where emperors | #re to be found for the most part in considerable detail in 
go to their coronation preceded by those who have helped them | the present volume. It has, therefore, so far, no slight value to 
to murder their predecessors, and followed by those who will or | the scientific entomologist ; the descriptions are generally both 
may murder themselves. The funeral of the king was celebrated | clear and accurate. 
with extraordinary splendour, the minutest details of which As a specimen of Dr. Harris's style, and as likely also to 
furnish matter for a useless supplement. | interest our readers, we may extract the following description 
in SOE | of the so-called “American” blight, the parentage of which, 
INSECTS INJURIOUS TO VEGETATION.* however, our author patriotically disowns for America (page 
Tuts work, as it originally appeared in 1841, formed one of a| 242) :-- 
series of reports issued by the Commissioners on the zoological “There is now good reason to believe that the miscalled American 
and botanical survey of Massachusetts at the State expense, and | blight is not indigenous to this country, and that it has been introduced 
its objects were defined by the following instructions given by | bere with fruit trees from Europe. Some persons, indeed, have supposed 
Governor Elliot to Dr. H sale with the on lenlon 6 Destalen that it was not to be found here at all; but the late Mr. Buel has stated that 
. . P “i acces nO COMMISSION 10 UNCOFAKS | i: existed on his apple-trees, and I have once or twice seen it on apple- 
it (page 5) :— trees in Massachusetts, where, however, it still appears to be rare, and, 
“Tt is presumed to have been a leading object of the legislature, in | consequently, I have not heen able to examine the insects sufficiently 
authorizing this survey, to promote the agricultural benefit of the com- | myself. The best account that I have seen of them is contained in 
monwealth, and you will keep carefully in view the economical relations | Knapp’s ‘Journal of a Naturalist,’ from which, and from Haus- 
of every subject of your inquiry. By this, however, it is not intended | mann’s description, the following observations are chiefly extracted :— 
that scientific order, method, or comprehension should be departed from. | The eggs of the woolly apple-tree louse are so small as not to be dis- 
At the same time, that which is practically useful will receive a pro- | tinguished without a microscope, and are enveloped in a cotton-like sub- 
portionally greater share of attention, than that which is merely curious, | stance, furnished by the body of the insect. They are deposited in the 
the promotion of comfort and happiness being the great human end of | crotches of the branches, and in the chinks of the bark, at or near the 
all science.” | surface of the ground, especially if there are suckers springing from the 


The author's own conception of the means by which the same place. The young, when first hatched, are _covered with 
|a very short and fine down, aud appear in the spring of the year 


purpose of the Government might best be carried out, will appear | like little specks of mould on the trees. As the season advances and 
by the following words with which he concludes his preface | the insect increases in size, its downy coat becomes more distinct, and 
(page 6) :— grows in length daily. This down is very easily removed, adheres to 
“ae ee , , the fingers when it is touched, and seems to issue from all the pores of 
“ ving that ihe aid of science te reatly ve the - rd P “hee - 
aa Believing that the aid of science tends greatly to improve the con the skin of the abdomen. When fully grown, the insects of the first 
dition of any people engaged in agriculture and horticulture, and that af ont : - 4. : 
Sein pursuits form the basis of our prosperity, and are the safeguards brood are one-tenth of an inch in length, and, when the down is rubbed 
a : et ry ge . - 38 1, enne, sucke hi re fi 
of our liberty and independence, I have felt it my duty, in treating the e — _ ons . 1 “ _ ae oe , we ‘eile — —_ =e be of 
subject assigned to me, to enveavour to make it useful and acceptable | 3 “° Sn Se Te Se Genera ee oe 


ljuced alive during the summer, are buried in masses of the down, and 
to those persons whose honourable employment is the u Sie saa . o - ’ . , 
soil.” E ployment is the culture of the derive their nourishment from the sap of the ba k aud the alburnum, or 
‘ ; Ne young wood immediately under the bark. 

It is needful to explain thus clearly the origin and purpose of “The adult insects never acquire wings, at least, such is the testimony 
the work, in order to occupy a fair position in criticizing it. The | of both Hausmann and Knapp, and are destitute of honey-tubes; but 
reader, therefore, is to understand that, notwithstanding the | {f°™ time to time emit drops of a sticky fluid from the extremity of 
emiiahhe den as iinan ait i 1 = the body. These insects, though destitute of wings, are conveyed from 

ewe SES See perenne 6 the volume, he must not | tree to tree by means of their long down, which is so plentiful and so 
expect a systematic treatise on entomology in general, or on | light as easily to be wafted by the winds of autumn, and thus the 
the entomology of the New England States, nor even an exhaus- | evil will gradually eet oe oe age egy —e The 
. . ° . sumerous n +} § ice re J -¥ 00 
tive account of the destructive insects of that region, but a work | PU 7SfO"S PU ctures of t ese lice produce on the tender shoots a 
es ° : nb ras é : cellular appearance, and wherever a colony of them is established, 
which, while accurate and scientific as far as it goes, is mainly | worts or excrescences arise on the bark ; the limbs thus attacked become 
designed for the practical eud of enabling farmers and gardeners | sickly, the leaves turn yellow and drop off, aud, as the infection spreads 
— . . . . . “ ; imt ue) » > iseasex 
to distinguish their friends from their foes. wane] limb to limb, the whole tree becomes diseased, and eventually 
perishes, 








The intention of the Government in issuing such a commission 
as the above is, we think, highly creditable to the State, and the 
labour employed by Dr. Harris in carrying out its orders is | 
equally creditable to him; but if any of his readers are disposed 
to doubt, before they begin to read his book, whether in such a 
subject as entomology the union of the scientific with the prac- 
tical, and, above all, the popular method of treatment, be possible, 
we think their doubts will have culminated before they arrive at 
the end in the firm conviction that it is not so. 

Doubtless there is as much difference between a farmer in 
Essex and a farmer in Massachusetts, as between a prize short- 
horn and a buffalo ; but the difference must be very much greater 
than this before we can believe that any considerable number of 
farmers anywhere could be found, who should read two pages in 
succession of the work before us. In point of fact, the task 
which Dr. Harris has set himself is impracticable. He has 
himself stated certain difficulties lying in the way of its execu- | 
tion which he has entirely failed to surmount. ‘These consist | 
in the enormous number of insects to be described and the 
entire impossibility of employing a popular nomenclature. On 
the latter subject, Dr. Harris tells us that entomology abounds 
in technical terms, owing to the excessive number of species of 
insects and the small size of many of them; whence it results 


This extract may be taken as a fair specimen of the lighter 
and less detailed portions of the book, and it is so, probably, for 
the very reason that the author is, avowedly, in this case, giving 
the results arrived at by others, rather than of his own obser- 
vation, and is, therefore, the less tempted to enter into 
minute description. It may be necessary, perhaps, to warn our 
non-scientific readers that the differences between English and 
Massachusetts insects are by no means insignificant, and that, 
therefore, Dr. Harris’s work, though highly valuable to scientific 
entomologists, is not suitable for a popular guide to the study of 
insects in this country. Amongst the coleoptera and orthoptera, 
especially, whole genera are to be found in New England wich 
| have no representatives here, and though many species of lepidop- 
tera in the two countries are indistinguishable by the most 
experienced entomologists, yet even among them many species 
are quite unlike. 

The present edition seems to be the first which has been 
illustrated. The illustrations consist of eight coloured engrav- 
ings and numerous woodcuts, interspersed in the text, many 
of these being given on an enlarged scale, accompanied by a 
line representing the life-size of the animal. These have been 
|engraved after drawings from nature made under the superin- 


that few only have any popular name at all, and even of those | tendence of Professor Lewis Agassiz, and are, as might be 
| expected, admirable. It is only fair to add, in conclusion, that 


few, many are most dissimilar creatures massed toyether under | : : <i 
the same name. Thus he says, “ For example, the name weevil | the book forms a handsome volume, and that its “ bringing 
is given in this country to at least six different kinds of insects, | — age, “ser ons > Oe publishers, Mosers. Oresty om 
two of which are moths, two are flies, and two are beetles.” snahets, ad Benton, pee and other ema eal 
It has followed, from the untoward conditions under which it |" "thing to be desired, either for beauty or durability. 
has been composed, that Dr. Harris’s book, though careful and 
laborious in no common degree, is at once too incomplete for a | C URRE NT LITE R AT URE. 
scientific treatise, and too minute and technical,—we may add on an 
too dry and unreadable, for a popular work. Bishop Colenso’s Examination of the Pentateuch Examined. By G. §. 
But while we are compelled to speak of this work before us as | Drew, M.A, author of “Scripture Lands,” &c. (Bell and Daldy.)— 
likely to fail of its avowed purpose, we must not be supposed to | The Bible in the Workshop. By Two Working Men. (Kent and Co,)— 
undervalue it in certain other relations. Dr. Harris’s contribu- | These two volumes are among the earliest drops of the controversial 
| shower which Bishop Colenso’s book on the Pentateuch could not fail 


* A Treatise on Some of the Insects Injurious to Vegetation. By Thaddaeus William : 
Harris, M.D, Boston: Crosby aud Nichols. , ‘ ! to provoke. The author of the first of them is a clergyman, who has 
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himself visited the scene of the wanderings of the Israelites in the ] trustworthy account of the foundation and some of the physical pecu- 
desert, and has already recorded in a separate work his impression that | liarities of our principal colonies. 


° | 
the actual localities afford strong evidence of the truth of the Scripture 
narrative. After laying down the postulate that the Bishop has com- | R. Fox. 


Engravings of Rare or Unpublished Greek Coins. By Lieut.-Col. C. 
Part II. (Bell and Daldy.)—This is the second part of Col 


mitted “a logical error” in applying to the Pentateuch the ordinary | Fox’s catalogue of the unpublished coins in his collection, and is con- 


canons of historical inquiry, he proceeds to examine the various objec- 


: . . “eter 
| fined to Asian and African specimens. The author who is evidently am 


tions in detail. His answer to the Bishop resolves itself mainly into | experienced and accomplished numismatist, calls upon the British 
the usual charges of misquotation, mistranslation, and misinterpreta- | Museum and private collectors to follow his example, affirming, not 
tion. The numerical difficulties, however,—which, he reminds the | unreasonably, that the public have a right to possess a catalogue of 
Bishop, have already been anticipated by Tom Paine, in the “ Age of | the unpublished coins belonging to the country. The engravings are wel? 


Reason "—he is inclined to attribute to mistakes in the transcrip- 
The second of these books pro- | brief and to the point. 


tion of the Scripture narrative. 


fesses to be the production of two working men, a printer and a | 


bookbinder, one of whom is a Jew and the other a Gentile. It is pro- 
bably to the former that we owe the critical portion of the work, while 
we must attribute to the latter the occasional allusions to Christianity 
with which his colleague could scarcely be expected to sympathize very 
warmly. Their line of argument is, on the whole, very similar to that 
adopted by Mr. Drew; though, perhaps, they deal somewhat less in 
attempts at explanation, and somewhat more in direct denial. Both 
clergyman and laymen, however, display a remarkable unanimity in 
their appreciation of the motives which led Bishop Colenso to publish 
his work; regarding him, not as a sincere, though possibly mistaken, 
inquirer after truth, but rather as a deliberate infidel, who, in his eager- 
nsss to destroy the authority of Scripture, does not scruple to use argu- 
ments which are evidently worthless, and to make statements which are 
manifestly untrue. We cannot envy the state of mind of such Christian 
Malignants. 

The Bibliographer’s Manual of English Literature. By W. 'T. Lowndes 
Revised by H.G. Bohn. Part viii. (Bohn.)—This part of Mr. Bohn’s 
reissue of Lowndes’s useful manual extends from “ Reid” to “ Simon.” 
Its most important article is, of course, that on Shakespeare, which has, 
we are told, “ been elaborated up to an extreme point,” and professes 
‘not only to record every printed edition of his works, whether pub- 
lished collectively or separately, but also all the volumes written respect- 
ing him, and all foreign translations.” Our opinion of the manner in 
which Mr. Bohn has performed his task is, fortunately, a favourable one, 
on the whole. Were it otherwise, we should scarcely dare to express 
it, for fear of being included in the sentence which he pronounces on 
certain “ requisitionists ” who have ventured to make what he considers 
as unreasonable suggestions, and whom he characterizes as “ shallow 
pretenders, who seek to acquire the reputation of critics by finding 
fault with what they would be quite incompetent to perform.” 

Manzland: a Tale. By B. Stowell. (Nisbet and Co.)—This small 
volume consists of two distinct parts. The first aims at giving a straight- 
forward account of the design and mode of operation of the Isle of Man 
Diocesan Association—a society whose object is the maintaining of 
public worship in districts remote from the parish churches; and the 
second endeavours to illustrate the working of the same society by 
means of a kind of tale. B. Stowell’s narrative is, we presume, to be 
regarded as representing things as they ought to be, rather than as they 


actually are; for, if strangers who have derived benefit from their | 


residence in Manxland were in the habit of showing their gratitude by 


executed, and the descriptions by which they are accompanied are 





A Point of Honour. By the author of “ The Morals of Mayfair,” &c. 
Two vols. (Hurst and Blackett).—This novel is, we think, likely to 
increase the reputation which its author has already acquired. The 
story is exceedingly simple, being merely that of a girl who is engaged 
to a young squire, and is deserted by him when he finds out that she is 
the daughter of a felon. After a long time she is consoled, and marries 
| the vicar; while the squire, who has gone rather to the bad in the 
interim, is entrapped into marriage by a handsome adventuress. The 
number of the actors is in strict proportion to the simplicity of the 
piece, the heroine and her two lovers being, in fact, the only three 
characters in the book. They are, however, very well drawn. Still, 
we can scarcely call them quite original, for they appear to us to bear a 
strong resemblance to three of the leading characters in Vanity Fair. 
In tenderness of nature and want of intellectual power Jane Grand is 
very like Amelia Osborne; and Gifford Mohun, the young squire, is 
| just what George would have become if he had not been killed at 
| Waterloo. The resemblance between Mr. Follett, the vicar, and William 
| Dobbin, is certainly less striking; but it is quite perceptible enough to 
| warrant us in regarding it as contributing to the general similarity. 
| The book, in fact, appears to us to be a study after Thackeray—inferior 

to the original in power, but superior in softness of effect. Matty 

Fergusson, the handsome adventuress, though a mere sketch, is a 
| very good one; and there is one touch of nature—when she writes to 
| her mother for some money, on the plea that “ in a village there may be 
charity sermons and ail sorts of expenses that she knows nothing about” 
|—which strikes us as peculiarly charming. The book is remarkably 
well written throughout, and appears to us to be, in all the essentials of 
a good novel, decidedly superior either to “‘ Creeds” or “ The Morals of 








Mayfair.” 

Proceedings of the International Temperance Convention. (Caudwell.) 
—Some of our readers may possibly not be aware that the advocates of 
Temperance and Total Abstinence had a grand gathering in London on 
the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th of last September. During those three days they 
appear not to have wasted much time; for they read and talked to such 

good purpose that the records of their proceedings, after having beea 
subjected to what the editors feelingly call a “ painful” degree of com- 
pression, occupy not less than 500 closely printed pages. The matter 
contained in these records is, for the most part, of the usual temperance 
stamp. Thus we have an independent minister announcing that he 
“could tell a fearful tale about several ministers falling by the monster 
| Drink ;”’ while Dr. F’. R. Lees, one of the editors of the volume, com- 


founding and endowing churches in the island, the labour of the mences a discourse on “ Certain Fallacies of Biblical Interpretation put 


Diocesan Association would be in great measure anticipated. The book | 
is pleasantly written. 

The Geography of British History. By William Hilghes, F.R.G.S., 
author of “A Manual of Geography,” &c. (Longman and Co.)—This 
volume, the work of a gentleman who is admirably qualified for the 
task which he has undertaken, is designed to afford a practical illustra- 
tion of the relations which exist between geography and history. Mr, 
Hughes aims at giving not only a description of the physical features of 
the British Isles, but also some account of the races by which they are 
peopled, of their place in the family of nations, and of the steps by 
which they have advanced towards the position at which their proper his- 
tory as a distinct nation begins. To these subjects he adds a geographical 
commentary on the principal events in their history; describing the 
various battle-fields of each great war, and so on. He also includes the 
distribution of population and industrial pursuits, the foreign and in- 
ternal trade of the nation, and the characteristic conditions of its 
manufacturing and commercial industry. A great mass of information 
on all these subjects is brought together in a compact, though compre- 
hensive, volume, which cannot fail to be of material service to the 
historical, as well as to the geographical, student. 

Our Soldiers. By W. H. G. Kingston, author of “ Peter the Whaler,” 
&c. (Griffith and Farran.)—British Enterprise beyond the Seas. By J. 
H. Fyfe, author of “ Triumphs of Invention.” (Nelson and Sons.)— 
These two books, both of which are designed mainly for juvenile readers, 
appear to us to have so much in common as to justify us in coupling 
them together. Mr. Kingston's volume is a collection of anecdotes of 
the campaigns and brilliant deeds of the British army during the reign 
of Queen Victoria; and its object is, as its author somewhat affectedly 
observes, “to show the stuff which fills our soldier's jackets, and that 
that stuff is as good as ever.” We need scarcely say that India, in one 
form or another, furnishes the material of at least three-fourths of the 





forth by the Advocates of Alcohol,” by “ assuming, of course, as a 
truth established by experience, statistics, history, and experiments, 
that alcohol is not food but poison.” But the gem of the volume is a 
paper by the Rev. W. Caine, M.A., on “ Drinking in Schools and Col- 
leges.” This gentleman is much distressed at the general beery 
tone which pervades Tom Brown's Schooldays. He has discovered the 
remarkable fact that “ Dr. Arnold gave the boys a double allowance of 
beer on Saturday night,” and observes thereupon, “ What a prepara- 
tion for the approaching Lord’s Day!” He goes on to remark, with a 
gravity which even his audience, one would think, must have found it 
somewhat difficult to share, “ The Rugby boys were constantly singing 
songs in honour of the infamous Beer Bill. One of them began thus :— 
* Come, neighbours all, both great and small, 
Perform your duties here ; 
And loudly sing, live Billy, our King, 

For ’bating the tax upon beer.” 
Surely the editor's apology for the extent to which they have carried 
their painful duty of compression is somewhat superfluous. 

Hymnologia Christiana. By Benjamin Hall Kennedy, D.D., Head 
Master of Shrewsbury School. (Longmans.)—-Moved, perhaps, by a 
desire to emulate the fame of the Solicitor-General, Dr. Kennedy has 
given us a well-filled volume, containing 1,500 hymns and three or four 
dozen doxologies. He has enriched it with a rather pompous preface, 
in which he states his view of the duties of what he calls, perhaps 
unnecessarily, a “ hymnological editor.” One of these duties is the 
somewhat questionable one of altering any hymns which may appear to 
him to be faulty, either in expression or doctrine. On this point, how- 
ever, there is a good deal to be said on both sides. Dr. Kennedy's 
collection may be of value for private use, though it is much too 
copious to be entirely suitable for public worship. 

St. Olave’s. Three vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—A dreary novel of 
the sentimental school, in feeble imitation of Mr. Anthony Trollope’s 





book, Mr. Fyfe’s work contains a brief and, as far as we can judge, a 
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MAPPIN BROTHERS, 

222 REGENT STREET, LONDON, anv 67 anv 68 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 
Supply purchasers direct from their Manufactory, Queen's 
Plate and Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 
Estapiisnep 1x Saerriecp, A.D., 1810. 


Arrn BROTHERS’ * SUN” TABLE 
KNIVES. 

None are genuine unless their Corporate and Trade 
Mark, “ the Sun” ‘granted to their father by the Cutlers’ 
Company of Sheffield, June 26, 1835), is stampe! on the 
blades; they are of the first quality, with secure ivory 
handles, and do not come loose in hot water; the differ- 
ence in price is occasioned solely by the superior quality 
and thickness of the ivory handles. 

Ordinary Medium Best 
Quality. Quality. Quality 
£€s dflsidl{sud 


Two Dozen Fu'l-Size Table | | 
Knives, Ivory Handles...... 2 4 03 6 O11 0 
One-and-a-half Dozen Full-Size | 
Cheese Knives, Ivory handles 1 4 O1L14 6211 0 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvera 0 7 60 11 G0 15 6 
One Pair Extra Size dito .... 0 8 6012 OO 16 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers .... 0 7 60 11 0015 0 
One Steel for Sharpening .... 0 3 009 4 69 6 6 


Complete Service oe £414 6618 6916 6 
MANU FACTORY—QUEEN’S PLATE AND CUTLERY 
WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


E SOMMIER ELASTIQUE POR- 
TATIF.—The foundation for all Mattress Bedding 
should be elastic, and the uaual Spring Mattress is too 
heavy and cumbersome for general use. Heat and Son's 
new Patent LE SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF is 
made in three separate parts, and is therefore light and 
portable; it is also cheap and durable; and as it has no 
stuffing on the top, it cannot harbour moth. 
EAL and SON'S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, containing designs and Prices of 
100 Bedsieads, as we ll'as of 150 different —— sof Ked- 
room Furniture, sent free by post—HE vl SON, 
Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Pouteere ‘Mecshe. 
turers, 196 Tottenham Court road, 

















SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
\y ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
moisseurs nee rae 
“TITE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrins. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Peers’ 
Names are on the Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse and BLackwEL., Messrs. 
Barctay and Sons, London, &c., &c.,and by Grocers and 
Oilmen universally 











PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED FOR THE 
LEN vFIELD STARCH, 
By the Jurors of Class 2, International Exh bie 


This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


tion. 


some of the most eminent 





pArEe and ENVELOPES. — The 
. Cheapest and Largest Stockin the Kingdom. 
Orders over 2s. carriage paid to the country. 

Per ream. Per ream. 

Useful Cream Note...2s Od | Straw Paper. -23 Od 

Super thick ditto......3s 3 3d Copy Books, 49 pas x23, 2s per 










Large Blue Ditto....3s Od doz., or 21s per gross. 
Foolscap Outsides....6s 6d | Bordered Note, 5 quires for 
Sermon Paper.......48 Od 1a, or 33 9d per ream. 


Super Thick Cream-laid Envelopes, 6d per 100, or 
4s 6d per thousand. Large Blue Cx mmerc ial Envelopes, 
4s 6d per 1,000, or 10,000 for 40s. No charge for stamping 

Crests, Arms, or Address, on Paper or Envelopes. 
Polished Steel Crest Dies, 5s. Business and Address 
Dies from 3s. 

PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 
Manufacturing Stationers, 192 Fleet street, corner of 
Chancery lane. Price-list post free. Trade supplied. 


R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so pertectly resemble the natural teeth as not to.be 
distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
‘they will never change colour or decay, and will be found 
superior to any teeth before used. This method does not 
require the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, 
and will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and 
is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. 
Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mastication. 
52 Fleet strest—At home from 10 till 5. 








“GOSSIP ON DRESS;” 

QO*: HALF - AN - HOUR'S 

MENT FOR OUR FRIENDS AND 
TUENTS. 


AMUSE- 
CUNDSTI- 


PRESS. 
as common-place professional houses 
might have tried to fillit, with such literary or intel- 
lectual remarks alone as can be brought round to end in 
professional assertion of the superior merits of Messrs. 
Moses. Occasionally, it is true, the great and undoubted 
superiority of that distinguished Firm breaks through 
the literary veil ; but it is rather as if their superiority was 
a matter of course, which the easayist took so thoro ighly 
for granted, that without any effort on his part, his con- 
viction must now and then dawn throug zh his writing.’ 
—London Review, Jan. 17, 1363. 

“The reader will think it a very entertaining and 
iustructive work, and would iittle imagine that it par- 
took of the character of an advertisemeut."—Court Cir- 


cular, Jan. 10,1863. 


OPINIONS OF THE 
“Tt is not filled, 


This brochure is really what it says, ‘ Half-an-Hour's 
Amusement’—the anthor might have added—‘ and 
instruction.” We declare we have re a every word of it, 


and that, Me aman, Jan. 11, 


too, to edification." —Penny 
1863. — 

To be had, gratis, of FE. MOSES and SON, 
Ready-made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Mokers, Wool- 
leu Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot anc Shoe 

and General Outfitters. 
London Houses : 
City Establisiiment, 
Minories; 83, 84, 85, 80, ST, 88, and 


Makers, 


154, 155, 156, 157 
89 Aldgate. 
Oxford street Branch. 
506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1, 2, 3 [art street, 
Tottenham court road Branch. 
137, 138 Tottenham court rvuad; 233 Euston road, 
Country Establishments 
Sheffield and Bradford, Yorks’ ire. 
IVE POULTRY.—Every vi 
Dorking, Spanish, Cochin, Creveecur, I 
Bramah, and other Fowls, Turkeys, 
Oruamental Water Fowl, Go!d, , 
Pheasants, Californian Quails, Pige mas of all varicties 
Foreign and British Aviary and Cage Birds, Anima 
&c., supplied at moderate prices by JAC KMAN and 
DECROLX, In aporters, 36 GreatSt Andrew street, Broud 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 


(Peer—sb; Mr. 

tion, of which he is the sule Patentee (protected 
17th July, 1860), ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to las: a life- 
time, are MADE and FITTED in a few hours, without 
pain or extractions, no wires nor fastenings required and 
detection impossible. Comfort guranteed. Mr. Eskell’s 
Treatise, which fully explains his invention, post free for 
7 stamps. Consultations free. Terms strictly moderate. 
Bond street; and 39 Ber 





Geese, 








8 Grosvenor street, inett's 
hill, Birmingham. 


RUPTURES.—BY 


Wwiutes 


ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
MOC-MAIN L EVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
Gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the cura- 
tive treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
somuch ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
aud may be worn during sleep. A _ deseriptive cireular 
may be had, and the Truss (w! 


ich cannot fail to fit) 
forwarded by post, on the cireumference of the body two 















inches below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 
Single Truss, 16s., 21s s. 6d., and 6d.; postage, 





Is. Double ditto, 31s, 6d., 42s., and 
1s.8d. Umbilical di tto, 193. and 52s. 6 L; 
Post-office orders to be made payable 
Post-oltice, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 

E LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS. 

4 &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpeusive, 
and are drawn 0: 1 like an or linary sto oki ng. Price 4s. 6d., 
7s. 6d., 103., and 163 each; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 223 P: London, 


R UPTURE.—COLWELL’S NEW 


PATENT TRUSS is light, easy,and secure; can 


\ he ; postage, 
stage, 1s. 10d, 
to Jonn White. 


iceadilly, 


| 


| duced more 


SSKELL'S §Inven- | 


be worn in bed or the bath, is always clean, and will last 


a lifetime; and for nicety of fit is unequalled. Every 
other descripti on of truss made at the following YS 


—Coles’s Patent, 10s. 6d.; Salmon’s ditto, 7s. td.; best 
plain, 5s. Elastic stockings from ds. 6d. 
No. 111 Crawford street, Mont square. Tadies 





street, Grosvenor 


attended by Mrs. Colwell at 103 Mount 
square. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 
strength, by DINNEFORD and CoO., 172 New Bond street, 
London ; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout 
the world. 








J 
| 





AU - DE 
4 BRANDY, 
acidity, and 


-VIE.— This Pure PALE 
18s. per gullon, is peculiarly free from 
very superlur to recent importations of 
Cogu in French bottles, 33s. per doz; or in a case for 
ve country, J9s., railway carriage paid — No Agents, 
and to » bw obtain ned only of HENRY BRETT and Co., Old 
Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, F.C., and 30 Regent 
street, Waterloo place, 8.W., London. Prices Current 
free on »pplication. 


O S T EF O-E ID O 
PATENT, March 1, 1862, No. 560. 


GABRIEL'S self-adhesive patent indestructible MINE- 
RAL TEETH and FLEXIBLE GUMS, without palates, 
springs, or wires, and without operation. One set lasts 
a lifetime, and warranted for mastication or articulation, 
Purest materivls ouly, at half the usual cost. Messrs. 
GABniet, the old-established Dentists, 27 Harley street, 
Cavendish square, and 34 Ludgate hill, London; 134 
Duke street, Liverpool; and 65 New street, Birmingham, 

One visit only requisite from country patients. 
GABRIEL'S “ Practical Treatise on the Teeth” gratis. 

American Mineral Teeth, best in Europe, 4 to 7 and 10 

to 15 guineas per set. 








N.— 








‘TH PERFE CT SU BSTITU TE for 

SILVER The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
than 25 years ago by WILLIAMS. BURTON, 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs Elkington 
aud Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article 
next to sterling silver that can be employed as such, 


either usefully or ornamentally, as by uo possible test can 
it be distinguished from real silver. 

A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for finish 
lows :— 


and durubility, as fk 

















12 Table For! ° 

12 Table Spoons .. 

12 Dessert Forks 

12 Dessert Spoons 

l2 

6 

2 

1 GravySpoon ... 

2 Salt Spoons, gt. b 

1 Mustard Spu.,¢ ’ 

1 Pair of Sug ° 3 

1 Pair of Fish Carvers .. /l ol 761 lo 

1 Butter Knife ..........)09 260 589 6 

1 Soup Ladle 1.20.0... 1) 10 019 17 00 17 Olt 

1 Sugar Sifler ........+. )) 330 460 5 00 
Betas ccccccssccse l9 19 9131031119 6)16 40 


Any artiele to be had si 





at the same prices. An oak 
chest tocontain the above, and a relative number of 
knives, &e., £2 15s. Tea and Cotf © Sets, Dish Covers, 
and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at 
proportionate prices. Ali kinds of re-plating done by the 


3 
patent process. 


(yoT! JERY, Warranted.—The most varied 

assortment of TARLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warr: auted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'’s, 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the large- 
ness of the sales. 











| Table |D'ss'rt aan ‘rs 
Ivory Handles. Kniv's wr - 
. Re Pair. 
| Dozen. al 
is. d.| ad.) s. da 
3}-inch ivory handles............ 26)/Wwo) 48 
rs. inch fine ivory handles.........) 15 0 | 116 43 
inch ivory balance handles 130 ]}Mo 46 
ine th fine ivory handles ....... 1240 | 170 7 3 
f-inch finest African ivory handles} 32 0 }260/11 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules .. |} 330/12 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ter 430/)17 6 
Nic lectro-silver andies, } | | i 
tay pester sceevevseeeesnetf| 239 | 90) 7 6 
Silver handles of any pattern ....| 81.0 | 540 21 0 
Bone and Horn entice ~tuieed 
and Forks per Dozen. s. d.j 8s. d/s. d, 
White bone handles ............| 11 0 8 6 2 6 
Ditto balance handies.....+...... 210 17 0 | 46 
Black horn rimmed shoulders....| 17 0 | 14.0 4 0 
Ditto, vesy strong riveted are 120 90 3 0 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated 
tish carvers. 


WY fui S. BURTON’S GENERAL 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATA- 
LOGUE may be had gratis aud free by post. It conteins 
1 rds of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of 
teriing Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Bri- 
tant sia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-piecea, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
arge Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, la, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 News 
man mews, London 





B* CAREFUL WHAT YOU EAT. 
BORWICK’S is the BAKING POWDER recom- 
mended by Dr. Hassall, Analyst to the Lancet Sanitary 
Commission, author of “ Adulterations Detected,” &c., for 
making pure and wholesome Bread, instead of yeast. 
Sold by all Chemists and Grocers. 








URYEA’S MAIZENA is the BEST; it 
obtained the only Prize Medal, out of eight or nine 
exhibitors; no other Corn Flour was even noticed. The 
Lancet says :—“ Maizena is very pure, analogous to arrow- 
root iu its dietetic qualities, but superior to it in flavour.” 
Obtainable at all first-class grocers. 
Sole consignees forthe United Kingdom, Tomuin, Rex- 
DELL, and Co., 33 Easteheap. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[March 14, 1863. 
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4 TLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN 


RAILWAY (PENNSYLVANIA  DIVISION).— 


COUPONS due April Ist next will be PAID in London | 


at the banking house of Messre. HR YWOOD, KEN- 
NARDS, and Co., at the rate of 4s. to the dollar. The 
Ccupons will be required to be lodged two days for exami- 
nawion. 


London, 2 Old Broad street, March 10, 1863. 








TLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN | 
RAILWAY (PENNSYLVANIA DIVISION).—the | 
LAST INSTALMENT of 20 per cent. on the Serip Certi- | 


ficates of this issue is PAYABLE on the 16th March, when 
the same can be exchanged for the Bonds ofthe Compa: 
by application at their offices, 2 Old Broad street, London, 
E.C. 





AUSTRALIAN BANKING 


Gouta 
COMPANY. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1547.) 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Ade- 
laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. 
Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. Every 
description of Banking business conducted with Vic- 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian 
Colonies, through the Company's Agents. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, F.C. 


1 Fried LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Fleet street, London 
InsTiITUTED 1823. 
Trnvested Assets .... 0. oe cecccssccccccecces ce £5,000, 000 
Annual Income ......0+....++- 490,000 
Profits divided every fifth year. 
Four-tifths of the Profits allotted to the Assured. 
The Bonuses added to the Policies at the five 
Divisions of Protits which have hitherto been 
Made amount to... 2... 00-00 ce veees: oe £3,500,000 
The next Division of Profits will be made up to 31st 
December, 1304. 
The Society has paid in Claims—Sums As- 
BULEd .. oe cece cececeescesessserece . £4,576, 250 


Bonuses........ 1,209,190 


Together... 0. 02 ee +0+-40,1 99,420 


For Prospectuses and Forms for effecting Assurances 
apply to the Actuary, at the Society's Office, Fleet street, 
London, E C. 

WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 

January, 1863. 


Tuer 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1836.—F.mpowered by Special Acts of 
*arliament. 


Offices: 1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry. | 


London. 
The ANNUAL REPORT for the past year shows the 
following results—to which the attention of the public is 


requested, as evidencing the progress and position of the | 


Company. 
SECSSLATED FUNDS, £1 417808 
3. 41. 
Annual Premiums in the Fire Department ..£436.065 
Annual Premiums in the Life Department .. £138,703 
Accumulated Life Reserve ...... eth hesalee £841540 
The liability of Proprictors is unlimited. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 


TORWICH UNION LIFE LNSUR- 
N ANCE SOCIETrY. 





ance. 

This Society affords UNUSUAL ADVANTAGES to 
the intending Assurer. 

The Rates of Premium are 10 PER CENT. LESS than 
those of most Offices. 

THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS belong to the 
Assured. 

One-half of the first Five Annual Premiums may re- 
main as a permanent charge upon Policies effected for 
the whole duration of life. 

PRESENT POSITION OF THE SOCIETY. 


The Accumulations exceed .. « £2,000,000 
The Amount Assured is upwards of £5,570.465 
Capital in hand ee ee ee £2,027,505 
Anuual Income exceeds as ee £240,000 


£2,112,512 have been paid to the representatives of 
deceased inembers during the last TEN Years. 

For further information and Prospectus apply at the 
Society's Office, Surrey street, Norwich; Crescent, New 
Bridge streat, Blackfriars, London. 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL MAIL 
PARCEL SERVICE. | 
Regularity, Speed, Economy, Safety, Punctuality. | 





EUROPEAN CONTINENT, Darry.—Spain, Portugal, | 


South ftaly, Adriatic, Sicily, Greece, Syria, Turkey, 
THRICE MONTHLY, | 
Mediterranean, WEEKLY. 

ASIA.—Persia, India, Ceylon, Straits, Burmah, China, 
Japan, Manilla, Java, FORTNIGHTLY. 

AFRICA, — Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, Aden, 


WEEKLY. 
West Coast, Madeira, St. Helena, Ascension, Cape 
Colonies, Mauritius, Madagascar, MONTHLY. } 


AMERICA.—States, N. Brunswick, Canada, WEEKLY. | 
Havana, Tampico, Mexico, Carthagena, Honduras, 
Bahamas, Brazil, River Plate, MONTHLY.—West 
Indies, Pacific, California, British Columbia, Nova 
Scotia, Bermuda, FORTNIGHTLY. 

AUSTRALASIA.—Tasmanta, New Zealand, MONTHLY. 

Shipping in all branches by Steamers and fleetest Clip- 
pers. Passages engaged, baggage shipped, insurances 
effected. 

For Reduced through Rates to more than 500 Places 
throughout the Globe, apply to 23 Regent street, S.W. ; 

Chaplin's, Regent cireus, W ; 150 Leadenhall street, F.C. 


WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGHORN, 
Established 26 years. 








LIVERPOOL AND LONDON | 


Instituted 1808, upon the principle of Mutual Assur- 
' 


IP PIIE LONDON and SOUTH AMERI- 
E CAN BANK (Limited). 
Capital, One Million (with power to increase). 
In 10,000 shares of £100 each.—First issue, 5,000 
shares? 
It is not intended to call up more than £25 per share. 
| ‘To be established under the Companies Act, 1862. 
| Der £1 per share on application, and on allotment 
a fur sum of £1 per share. 
No call to exceed £5 per share, and the interval between 
each call not to be less than three months, 
Directors. 
W. W. Cargill, Esq., Director, Oriental Bank Corpora- 
} ion. 
John Gallagher, Esq., 131 Westbourne terrace and 
Lima, Peru. 
| Frederick Harrison, Esq., Deputy Chairman, Liver- 
} pool aud London Insurance Company. 
James L. Hart, Esq., Consul for Salvador 
J. Hart and Co. 
William Champion Jones, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 
| London and County Bank. 
: ee. Marshall, Esq., Wilson, Bowles, and Co., 9 
| Mineing lane. 
| John Ogle, Esq., John Ogle and Co., 25 Fenehurch- 
| street, 
SankeERS—London and County Dank, 21 Lombard 
' 
| 
| 
| 
















and Mexico, 


street. 
Sotic1roR—T. H. Scarborough, Esq., 5 Bloomsbury 
square, 
Broxers—Messrs. Huggins and Nowell, 1 Thread- 
needle street. 
Secretary (pro tem.}—\¥. T. Morrison, Esq. 
Temporary Oftices—1 ‘Tureadneedle street, E.C. 





The London and South American Bank (Limited) is 


| to Peru, Chili, and the West Cuast of South America. 
Power will also be taken in the Articles of Association to 
extend the business, aud open branches or agencies at 
such other places as shall be deemed desirable. In the 
first instance, it is proposed to establish a branch at 
Lima, where at present no bar k exists. 








established for the purpose of affording Banking facilities | 


| 


rhe rates of interest and exchange where the Company | 


proposes to establish branches or agencies rule exceed- 
j ingly high, and will thus afford an ample margin for 
protitable transactions by the ; while the satisfac- 
tory introduction and acknowledged prospects of the 
recently established Banking Companies for Brazil aud 
the River Plate, warrant the Directors in believing that 
this Company also will meet with the confidence of the 
public 
By means of the existing line of West India Mail 
steamers, regular intercourse is maintained for letters and 
remittances, tid Panama, with Lima, and generally the 
Western Coast. The French steamers, which have com- 
menceed running, will tend to double this intercourse. 
following statistics for the year 1860, from Mr. 
“apper’s “ Port and Trade of London,” show the import- 
auce of the trade of Peru and Chili:— 























Our imports from Peru .... £2, 
» Chili .... 2 

Our exports to Peru were .. 1, 
. Chili........ 1,737,902 

he Bank will be entrusted to ex- 

sessing the requisite local know- 





The management of 


| perienced persons, p 
r 





. 


ACCIDENTS 
BY ROAD, RIVER, OR RAILWAY. 
ACCIDENTS in the FIELD, the 
STREETS, or at HOME may be provided against 
| by taking a Policy of the 
| RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
61 CoRNHILL, Lonpon. 
£140,000 has been already Paid as 
COMPENSATION 
FOR ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
| In 75 Fatal Cases, aud 6,880 Cases of Personal Injury. 
Rates and further particulars may be obtained at the 
Railway Stations, of the Local Agents, or of the 
HEAD Orrice, 64 CORNHILL, Lonpon, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
tailway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 1849. 





I ONDON and LANCASHIRE FIRE 
4 and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
Capital.—Fire, £1,000,000, Capital.—Life, £100,000. 
73 and 74 King William street, E.C. 
Cuarruan.—F. W. Russell, Esq., M.P. 
Fire.—Mr. Alderman Dakin. 
Life.—J. H. Mackenzie, Esq. 
The two Companies are established under different 
Deeds, and with separate Capital. 
Fire and Life Insurances at Moderate Rates. 
Foreign Insurances freely undertaken. 
Loans Granted. 
Foreign residence and travelling allowed under liberal 
conditions, 
Comunission allowed to Agents and others. 
W. P. CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 


" f 
Deputy CuainMan 1 





MERSEY DOCKS ESTATE.-LOANS OF MONEY. 
i MERSEY DOCKS and HAR- 

BOUR BOARD HEREBY GIVE NOTICE, that 
they are willing to receive LOANS of MONEY, on the 
security of their Bonds, at the rate of £4 5s. per cent. per 
annum interest, for Periods of Three, Five, or Seven 
years ; or arrangements may be made for ! er terms, 
t option of the lenders. Interest Warrants for the 
whole term—payable half-yearly, by the Bankers of the 
Board in Liverpool, or their cor.espondents in London— 
will be issued with each Bond. All communications 
to be addressed to Gronce J. JerreRsoN, Esq., Trea- 
















| surer, Dock office, Liverpool. 


ledge. he Lead office and seat of direction will be in | 


London. 

The e-operation, as directors, of several gentlemen 
who for a number of years have been engaged in business 
in Spanish America, and who have long resided there, 
has been secured; the knowledge of the country and 
language which they possess renders their services 

} in furthering the interests of the Bank of great utility. 
The Directors bave made arrangements by which 
| the whole preliminary expenses up to allotment, in- 
cluding the cost of incorporation, brokerage, legal ex- 
penses, printing, advertising, and other charges, shall not 
exceed £4,000. 

The Company will undertake— 

The purchase and sale of Bills of Exchange on Eng- 
land, and vice versd. 

The receipt of money 
ment by the Bank. 

The opening of current accounts, &c., and all other 
monetary transactions which are proved to be so emi- 

| nently protitable, by the satisfactory results obtained by 
the introduction of a similar system in India and the 
| colonies generally. 

Prospectuses and forms of application for shares may 
be ob ained of the brokers of the Company, Messrs 
Huggins and Rowsell, No. 1 Threadneedle street, and 
at the Temporary Offices of the Bank. 

If no allotment be made, the deposit will be returned 


in full. 
I ONDON and SOUTH AMERICAN 
4 BANK (Limited), 
No applications for Shares will be received after Satur- 
day, the 21st inst., for London; and Monday, the 23rd, 




















| for the County. 








, ESTanisnep 1837. ia 
BRBITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Empowered by Special Act of Parlia- 
ment, 4 Vict., cap 9, 





AND 
BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


By Order of the Board, 
JOHN HARRISON, Secretary. 


Dock office, Liverpool, 8th September, 1362. 


MPERIAL SHERRY, 30s.; XL, 36s. + 
Port, 36s. ; Champagne, 3¢s.—ImpeRIaAL Wixe 
Company, 314 Oxford street, W.; City Offices, 15 John 
street, Crutched Friars, F.C, 


NOLLARS.—Paper and Cloth (Reversi- 
ble), Cd. per dozen, or 5s. 6d. per gross, Posi free. 
Patentee, ARTHUR GRANGER, 308 High liolboru, London. 
Agents wanted. 
‘HIRTS.—The REGENT SHIRTS. Six 
‘ for 3Us., Sés., avd 40s.—The Regent Shirt has been 
largely patronized; its superior shape, materials, and 
work cannt fail in giving satisfaction. 
Kept in all Sizes or made to Order. Directions for 

















| self-measurement sent post-free. 


on deposit at interest, for employ- | 





Empowered by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, | 


1 Princes street, Bank, London. 
Major-General Alexander, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 





Every description of Life Assurance business transacted, 
with or without Participation in Profits. 
EXTRacts FROM TABLES. 
(Without Profits.) (With Profits.) 












Wh 
Quarterly 
Premium. 
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THOMAS GOLSWORTHY, Shirt Maker, Hosier, 
and Outfitter, Foubert’s place, Regent street London, W 


OLOURED FLANNEL SHIRTS. 


PRIZE MEDAL awarded to THRESHER and 
GLENNY for very fine and superior FLANNEL 





SHIRTS, India Tweed Suits, and India Gauze Waistcoats , 


Lists of Prices on application to THRESHER and 
GLENNY, General Outtitters, next door to Somerset 


House, Strand. 
D* LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS. 

From Mr. J. Smedley, Bookseller, Sleaford :—* I can 
speak with confidence of the Wafers, with which I have 
been cured of a chronic winter cough.” They give instant 
relief of asthma, consumption, coughs, end all disorders 
of the breath and lungs. To singers and public speakers 
they are invaluable for the voice, and have a pleasant 
t 





Cure or Cukonirc Coven By 


aste. 
Price 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box. Sold by all Chemists. 


NOTH ING IMPOSSIBLE— 
pe The greatest and most useful invention of the day, 
AGUA AMARELLA.—Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL and 
Co. Perfumers to Her Majesty, respectfully offer to the 
public this truly marvellous fluid, which gradually restores 
the human hair to its pristine hue—no matter at what age. 
The Agua Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; it, 
on the contrary, is beneficial to the system, and when the 
hair is once restored one application per month will keep 
it in perfect colour. 
One bottle, Price One Guinea, will suffice. 

Numerous testimonials from artistes of the highest 
order, and from individuals of uudoubted respectability, 
may be inspected on application 








KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES, 
SAFE and CERTAIN REMEDY for 
COUGHS, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affeetious 
ofthe Throat and Chest. In Incipieut Consumption, 
Asthma, and Winter Cough, they are unfailing. Being 
free from every hurtful ingredient, they may be taken by 
the most delicate female or the youngest child; while the 
Pablie Speaker and Professional Singer wil tind them 
invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and irritation inei- 
dental to vocal exertion, and also a powerful auxiliary in 
the production of melodious enunciation. 

Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 
4s, 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THomas KgaTine, chemist, 
&c., 79 St. Paul's Churchyard, London. Retail b 
Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the wor 
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Me myst HU NT and ROSKE Li » o g | 








e that, under t ial 
sanctior Grae Majes they are “PRE- 
PARING a} MEDAL \COMMEMORATION fthe VAR- 
RIAGE of his Royal Highness the Prin of WALES with 
the Princess AL! ANI p ft Denmail 

For this work they have ed th i es of Mr. L. 
Cc. Wyon who has been hono pure ed by his B yal Hi ness 
with sittings for the P and a special protil Photo- 
graph of the Princess 

The size of the } hes in diameter, and the 
price in ld 235 , and in bronze £1 ls. 
Cases extra. 

Messrs. - and R. are also preparing a smaller Medal ; 
size,14 inches in diameter. Price in gold, £5 5s.; in 
silver, 8s. ; and in bronze, 2s. Gd. Cases extra. 

} New Bo md street, Me arch, 1968. 


HANDELIERS for DININ 
and LIBRARY, Can‘lelabra, Moderat 
Bronze, Ormolu, China and Glass. Statuett 
Vases, and other Ornaments. 
OSLER 


es in Parian, 
wd street, W. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
Wall Lights and Man tel-piece Lusires, fur Gas 
and Candles, Table Glass &« 
Glass Dinner Services for se enwes, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert ices for 12 persons, from £2. 
All art 
Ornamental Glass, 
Preseuts. 
Mess, Export, and Fi 


£5 Oxf 





les marked in plain figures. 


English and Foreign, suitabie for 


ruishing Orders promptly executed. 


LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
Broad street. 

Established 1807. 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 
WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 
DEAWNE'S 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING 
WAREHOUSES. 

DEANE AND CO.. LONDON BRIDGE. 
Established A.D, 1700. 


ANE’S TABLE CUTLERY, 


D E 









IG-R OOM 


r Lamps, in | 





| To His Late Ro 


lebrated for more than 150 years, remains un- 
rivalled for quality and cheapness. ‘The stock is most 
extensive and comple affording a choice suited to the 
taste and means of every pure r. The following are | 
some of the prices for Iv han led Knives—ea h blade | 
being of the best steel, bearing our name, and war- 
rated :— 
s. ds. dfs. djs. di sj sys 
Table Knives, per doz..... 14 016 O/19 0 23 0/25/2933 
Dessert ditto : 12 012 615 O18 0/20/23 28 
Carvers, Joint, per pair $656 66 7 6} si onl 


SPOONS AND 


well finished, 


Ete SCTRO- PLATE D 


FOR — The t manufacture 














Universal Exhibition, Paris. 


1855. 
FIRSTCLASS MEDAL 


AWARDED 
COOKE, 
FOR 


ASTRONOMICAL 


ro 


2 
INSTRUMENTS. 


International Exhibition, 
London, 1862. 


PRIZE MEDAL 
AWARDED TO 
T. COOKE and SONS’ 
“EQUATORIAL TELESCOPES. For their 
Excellent Object-Glasses and Equatorial 
Mountings.” 








PRIZE MEDAL 
AWARDED To 
T. COOKE and SONS 


For CONSTRUCTION and FINISH of 
TURRET CLOCKS, 
Gravity, and other Escapements. 


T. COOKE & SONS, 


BUCKINGHAM WORKS, | 


YORK, 
OPTICI: 


yal Hi. jhness the 
Royal Naval Obs ‘ratory, 


Manufacturers of 


NS 
Prince Consort, 


and the Gotten murg, 


| ASTRONOMICAL, MATHEMATICAL, | 


strongly plat ky ticle stamp d wi th our mark, 
and guarautes “i 
Sitti iy ~ Fp . a 
| See t : 
— forictnme st! 2ud. 8 jest /2nd. Best Best 
} q ality 
isd s.| s/s s s. | 8 
Table Spoons p. doz 30 | 40 | 44 538 | 54) 66 5 
Table Forks _,, 310/38 | 44156) 54/ Ga | Be 
Dessert Forks 23 0 | 29 | 32 | 40) 37 i354 
DessertSpoons ,, | 24 0 | 30 | 32 | 42 | 37 | 48 | 42 
Tea Spoons _t 14 6 { 18 | 22 | 26/ 2 32126 | 
EANE and CO’S NE W ILLUS- 


TRATED CATALOGUE 
ING LIST may be had on application, or post free. 
List embraces the leading articles from all the various 
departmen ts o r es hment, and is arranged to 
facilitate purc! in the selection of goods. It com 
prises Table Cutlery, Electro-plate, Lamps, Baths 
Fenders, Fire-irons, lron Bedsteads, Bedding, Britannia 
Metal, Copper, Tin, and Brass Goods, Culinary Utensils, 
Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., 


&e, 
DEANE AND C 0., LO 


This 





sasers 











LONDON BRIDGE. 


AS GOOD AS GOLD. 


Vy ATCH CHAINS and every kind of 
Jewellery, double coated with pure gold. and im- 
possible to be told from solid gold jewellery, though 
only one-tenth it cost. Made in the newest patterns by 
Workmen used to solid gold work. Unequalled for 
wear. Illustrated Circular, post free, for a stamp. 
Hewry Escorr and Sox, No. 1 Fisher street, 
T.ion square, London, W.C. 





Red 





PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED, 1362. 
| ADIES Requiring Support will find 
BAILEY'S BELTS and BANDAGES the best ever 
introduced, embracing all the newest improvements. 
Prices, 10s. 6d., 15e.,21s., 31s. 6d., and 42s. ; may be sent per 
post. Elastic Stockings and Knee-caps for Varicose 
Veins, 4s. 6d. each. 
W. H. Barvey, 418 Oxford street, W. 


OLLOWAY’'S OINTMEN T.— 


Soundness Renewed.—Any indolent ulcer or 





chronic sore should immediately have this excellent | 
ointment applied to it in the manner pointed out in | 


the accompanying directions. For thoroughly cleans- 
ing a diseased or broken skin, and for rousing its 
poisoned vessels or depressed nerves to healthy ac a, 
nothing can surpass Hol!oway’s well-known ointment. 
strikingly shows its power when applied to the “ old el 's 

r,” which settles in the leg and often becomes most 
intractable under the ordinary treatment ; though none 
has yet withstood this cooling and healing salve. The 
troublesome swellings preparatory to most ulcerations of 
the legs are likewise reduced by the diligent ne ee of 
Holloway’s unguent, by giving strength to the weakened 

Circulation through tbe capillaries, 


| 


eT icianaitioninias 
| 31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


aud priced FURNISH- j 


Ilave the honour to 


PHILOSOPHICAL, and 
HOROLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
announce that they have 

opened an Establishment at 
31 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
London, W.C., 

For the greater convenience of their numerous 
Patrons in the Metropolis and its Neighbour- 
hood. 

They solicit attention to their Stock of 


ASTRONOMICAL, 

METEOROLOGICAL, 

MATHEMATICAL, 

NAUTICAL, 

SURVEYING, and 

DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Pocket and Marine Telescopes, Sidi 

and Tourists’ Glasses, 


Strand, 


SPECTACLES and EYE-GLASSES, 


Astronomical, Turret, Church, and 
other Clocks, 


Amateurs’ Lathes, Turning Apparatus, 


and Tools. 





Estimates given for Work in any of the 


Observatories. 





hs ve Branches, and for the Erection of 
| 





Messrs. CooKE and Sons have in contempla- 


tion the production of an “ EDUCATIONAL 
TELESCOPE,” a handy Instrument of great 
optical power, which, by increased simplicity of 
construction, they will be enabled to offer at a 
| price usually charged for Telescopes of an in- 


| ferior quality. 


LONDON, W.C.; 
AND 


BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 





¢ 
n Monthly Parts, price 6d. 
ASSEL U S B IBL E DICTIONARY 
lllus d‘, designed to furnish the best informa- 
tion on subjects in the most popular and 
| attractive form, P art L ready March 30th, price 6d. 
| Sold by all books 


I: 
| 
' 
| 





| 


; court, Fleet street 


| 








°° Part L 
of six stan ips. 

CassELL, Perrer, 
E.C. 


ut as aspecimen post free on receipt 


md Gavrry, Ludgate hill, London, 





Nearly re 
GEIZURE 
MOSS, an 
GENERAL. 
This pamphlet describes a remarkable outrage com- 
mitted by Japanese Officials on the person of a British 
subject, the circumstances under which he was illegally 
fined, deported, and imprisoned by the English Cousul- 
General, and the ruinous results. 
Wituram Riveway, 169 Pie: ay ; 
and Co., Cornhill. 


Kow re ady, Part 1L., 4to., price Ts. 6d. 


ANG RAVINGS of UNEDITED or 

RARE GREEK COINS. Asia and Africa. With 

= tal ng By General C. R. Fox. A New Edition 

of Part L., - urope, with a Supplement, is now ready, 
price 7s. Oe 

L onde on 


ady, price Two Shillings. 


by the JAPANESE of Mr. 
1HIS TREATMENT by the CONSUL- 


and A. H. Bax 


Bett and Datpy, 186 Fleet street. 


In a few days. 


Remarkable Misers. By Reddi 
Author of “ Fifty Years’ Recollections, Literary aed 
Persor al ke. Two vols. , post Svo., 21s. 


Up and Down i in the World. A Novel. 


Three vols, BraNcHarp JerRoLp, Author of 
“The Life and ‘lee ins of Douglas Jerrold,” &e. 


. King William street, Charing cross. 


Now ready, printed on good paper, 
HE USEFUL WEATHER GUIDE, 
for Farmers, Gardeners, Sailors, &c. 
One dozen copie free by post on rece "ipt of one 
penny stamp addressed to T. Roperrs and Cv., 8 Crane 
I and mm. 


Cnuartes J. SKEET 





S sent 


pue ROYAL FAMILIES of ENGLAND 


and DENMARK.—PORTRAITS of Her MA- 
J¥STY, their Royal Highnesses the PRINCK and 
tm ; VALES, and the other members of the 





Royal Families of England avd Denmark, comprising 
more than 4 ) Photographic Pictures, some of them life 
size, all executed by ~~ cl ar, from actual sittings, are 
now ON VI Ws NCH GALLERY. 120 Pall 
mall (first floor). 1, ls. N.B.—Every visitor 
will be presented with an engraved Portrait carte de visite 
of H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 








wit AT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 

is a thought often occurring to literary minds, 
public characters, and persons of benevolent intent ons. 
An immediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, a 
Specimen Boox or Types, and information for authors, 
sent on application, by 

Itirenarp Barrett, 13 Mark lane, 
I RIDAL DRESS of the PRINCESS 
ALEXANDRA.—In the QUEEN, of Mareh 14, 

will be given an ENGRAVING filling two pages, showing 
the design on the Bridal Dress prese »nted to the Princess 
—the exact size of the work. Also,a clever Nuptial Song, 
words by F. H. Burrington, music by A. B. Burrington 
compo-er of “* Come where the early cuckoo calls.” Por- 
traits of Her Majesty, with the Princess Beatrice on her 
knee (one page); H.R.H. the Princess of Wales ; H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales; the Princess Alice; Prince Alfred ; 
the Princess Helena. Ocher appropriate illustrations,and 
numerous articles and communications suitable to the 
occasion, 

Orders for this Marriage number should be sent early. 
Price 1s.; post free 1s 2d., or 14 postage stamps. 

346 Strand, W.C. 


NEW REREDOS, ST. GEORGE'S 
FS CHAPEL, Windsor. —The BUILDER of THIS 
WERK will contain a fine Engraving of the Alabaster 
Reredos erected in St. George's Chapel on the occasion 
of the marriage; also, Plan of the Royal Museum at 
Naples, and descriptive particulars—Papers on Recent 
Excavations in Rome—Artistic Doings in the Potteries 
—London Decked for its Holiday—Constructions in 
Wood, &e. All the News of the Week, 4d.; or by post, 
5d.—1, York-street, Covent garden; and all newsmen. 


A*®* UNION OF LONDON. 
Subscription One Guinea, 

First prize, “The Dancing Girl Reposing,’ marble 
statue, value 700 Guineas; also Parian busts of H.R.H. 
the Princess of Wales, besides the right of choosing a work 
of art from £10 to £200. Every subsec:iber has an im- 
pression of a line engraving from the original picture by 
I. F. Dicksee, “ A Labour of Love,” together with a set 
of 16 designs in outline, illustrating Tennyson's poem, 


London. 








* Idylls of the King,” now ready for delivery. The lists 
close March 3lst. 
GEORGE GODWIN, } Hon. 
LEWIS POCOC K, Secretaries. 


444 West Strand, March, 1863. 


Me: DAY POPULAR CONCERTS — 

JAMES HAI1I.—On MONDAY EVENING 
next, March 16th. Pianoforte, Madame Arabella 
Goddard ; Violin, Mr. Sainton; Violoncello, Signor 
Paque; Vocalists, Miss Robertine Henderson and Mr. 
Sims Keeves. Conductor, Mr. Benedict.—Sofa stalls, 5s, ; 
Balcony, 3s.; admission, Is. Tickets at Chappell and 
Co's., 50 New Bond street; and at Austin’s, 28 Pic- 
cadilly. 


EAUTIFUL for EVER.—Madame 
Racwe., on FEMALE GRACE and BEAUTY: 
A Book of Beauty, Just published. 
To be had of Madame Racuegt, 47a New Bond street. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'’S 
NEW WORKS. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the 
ACCESSION of JAMES L to the DISGRACE of 
CHIEF JUSTICE COKE. By Samvet Rawson 
GARDINER. Two vols., 8vo., 30s. 


POINTS of CONTACT BETWEEN 
SCIENCE and ART. By His Eminence Cardinal 
WISEMAN. 8vo., 5s. 


The LAST DECADE of a GLORIOUS 
REIGN. Completing “ The History of Henry IV., 
King of France.” By M. W. Freer. Two vols, 
with Portraits, 21s. 


MEMOIRS of CHRISTINA, QUEEN of 
SWEDEN. By Hexay Woopneap. Two vols. 
with Portrait, 21s. 

The LIFE of the Rev EDWARD 
IRVING. Py Mrs. Oxtrnanr. Second edition, 
Two vols., 8vo. 

LES MISERABLES. By 
Vicror Hvoo. Authorized English Translation, 

. Third Edition, Three vols. 
FEMALE LIFE in PRISON. By a 


Prison Matron. Third Edition. Two vols., 21s. 





























































THE NEW NOVELS. 
TRUE AS STEEL. By Walter Thorn- 


BURY. Three vols. 


LIVE IT DOWN. By a C. Jeaffreson, 
Author of “Olive Biake's New Work,” te. Three 
vols. [Next week. 


EVELINE. By the Author of 


“ Forest Keep.” Three vols. 


St. OLAVE’S. Three Vols. 


“A good novel, written with unflagging 
Post. 


MISTRESS AND MAID. 


By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” Two 
vols. 


A POINT of HONOUR. By the 


Author of * The Morals of May Fair.” Two vols. 


DAVID ELGINBROD. By George 


Macpownano, M.A. Three vols. 


ability.” 


NEW BOOKS 
IMMEDIATELY FORTHCOMING. 


MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, and CORRES- 
PONDENCE of the Rev. Dr. THOMAS SEDGWICK 
WHALLEY, from 1730 to 1825. 

Comprising his correspondence with Mrs Siddons, Mrs. 
Tiozzi, Mrs. Hannah More, Miss Seward, and other 
Literary Celebrities. By the Rey Hint D. Wicknan, 





Rector of Horsington, Somersetshire. In two vols. 8vo., 
30s, with fine portraits from Sir Josuua Reynolds, &e. 
(Ready. 





Dedicated by Permission to his Grace the Duke of 
Neweasile, R.G, 
NARRATIVE of a SUCCESSFUL EX- 
PLORATION through the INTERIOR of AUSTRALIA, 
from Melbourne to the Gulf of Carpentaria, from the 
Journals of William John Wills. Edited by his Father, 
Witiram Wits. In 8yo., Hlustrations, 15s. [ Ready. 





SROTHER. 


MY GOOD for NOTHING 


A new Edition, in one vol., 10s. 





New Story of Naval Adventure. 
THE BRIGANTINE. A Story 


Sea. By Jaues Pascor. In two vols., post dvo. 


of the 


-_—— 


REMARKABLE ADVENTURERS and 
UNREVEALED MYSTERIES, By Lascences WRaxALt. 
**The World's mine Oyster.” Two vols., post 8vo., with 
illustrations by Phiz. 


THE INSURRE SCTE ON 4 POLAND 
By Covnr MoxtaL EMBERT. 8yvo., 1s. { 

London: Rrcwarp Bextiey, New Burlington stre 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Octavo, 15s. 
fNHE EMOTIONS ond the WILL By 


ALEXANDER Bain, M.A r in Logie and 
Moral Philosophy in the Univ Jon, aud Pro- 
Yessor of Logic in the University of Aber au 


Ly the same Author, 









The SENSES aud the INTELLECT. Octave, Lis. 
On the STUDY of CHARACTER, including an Esti 


mate of Phrenology. Uctavo, 9s. 
London: Parker, Son, and Bocay, West Strand. 


HE LITERARY 


published this day, price One Penny. 





TIMES.—No I. 


is 








Antidote to Bishop Colenso. 


This day, post Svo. (to be completed in Three Parts, price 2s. each), Part L, of a 


New Edition of 
UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES IN THE WRITINGS 
OF THE 
OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT, 
An ARGUMENT of their VERACITY. By Rev. J. J. Briunr, late Margaret 


Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 








CONTENTS. 
BOOKS OF MOSES. PROPHETICAL SCRIPTURES. 
HISTORICAL SCRIPTURES GOSPELS AND ACTS. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 








Sermons in the East. 





This day, 8vo., 9s. 
SERMONS 
PREACHED BEFORE H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 
DURING HIS TOUR IN THE EAST, 
With Notices of some of the Locatirirs visited. 


By Rey. A. P. STANLEY, D.D., 
Deputy-Clerk of the Closet, and Honorary Chaplain to the Prince of Wales. 
MURRAY, 


JOHN Albemarle street. 








NOW READY. | 


By Her Majesty's Special Permission. 


| TRELCOME 
A WELCOME 
ORIGINALCONTRIBUTIONS in POETRY and PROSE. 


DEDICATED TO 
H.R.H. ALEXANDRA, PRINCESS of WALES. 


Mrs. GASKELL’S NEW NOVEL. 

Now ready, Three Volumes, post 8vo, 
QYLVIA'S LOVERS. By Mrs. GAsKELt, 
kJ Author of “ The Life of Ch: Bront,” ** Mary 
Barton,” &e. 





trivtie 






and Co, 65 Cornhill. 





ght engravings, cloth, 1s. 


RTON; a Tale of the W orkshop. 


uthor of “She Working Man’s Way in 


THOM BUI 
T By the 








CONTENTS. e World.” 
Dediestion. Kawin Arnold. ‘A thrifty, industrious carpenter, who eschewed the 
Pwo Sonnets. Emily Taylor. pubil -house, d ided to his own and his 
In Memoriam. Karl of Carhsile. master’s busine 





a position of comparative 
Mrs. s. P P 
Harriet Martineav. 
Frederica Rowan. 


Easter, Past and Present. 
Sister Brides. 





affluence.” — Wesleyan Times. 

“An earnest litile book, descriptive of the different 
phases of artizan life. It shows the working man the 
tunities he has before him, aud the reward he may 

° uately aspire to atiain by sobriety, perssyerance, 
op plication, and energy.” — Weekly Times. 
Full of engravings, cloth, Is. 










M. EF. Rogers. 

Christina Rossetti. 

Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” 


plaint. 
Dream Love. 
Outward Bound, 


The Heart's Waves. Viscountess Strangford. rHNIOUGHTS FOR YOUNG 

Love. Sydney Dobell. i oe. , > 

on Mente , . : THINKERS ; or, — Hall's Tales for the Young. 

The Italian Boy and his ihe Gacnes = Huwpurey 
Monker. Hamilton Alte. y GEORGE MocRinGe, better known as OLp Humpurey. 


* ‘They are the merriest, cleverest, and most lovely bits 
uk sketches we ever read, and for boys, 
as the Merry 


Larry's Appeal for Justice. Mrs. 8. C. Hall, 


The Ladye of the Lonely 





Andrew—The Glutton—The 











»ville Temple 
Vv Reg P = = Fame oy liorse Beans—The Crow's Nest—Shufiiing Jee, and 
Lost Days. te Rossetti. more than thirty others, are sure to m uke these tales 
Faithful unto Death. ites3 Straneford. reat favourites. They will be read with eagerness and 
The Children’s Heaven. Macdonald. delig ght, end result in practical good.’— Wesleyan Times 


Sonnet. Cowden Clarke. Second Edition. 
. AY 







The Kuight’s Leap. Chi L.A. Te " Rp a TOTP T 
he Eleventh of Maseh. Ametie B. Biwonle [THE MOTHER'S J ICT U RE 
Captivity. ree ALUHABE?. Printed on toned paper. 27 Ea- 
Beatrice. lion. Roden Noel. gravings. Illustrated paper cover, 53.; cloth leit tered, 
The Purple of the West. C. B. Cayley. “@ < cloth extra, 103. 6d. Dedicated, by Her Majesty's 
English Septem! er. Marian James peri on, to Her Royal Iighness the Princess Beatrice. 





vable for its permitted 
its rich paper and noble type, 





Louis Blane. 
Owen Meredith. 


Gibbon and Hume in Paris. 


ito the Queen, 
The Loreley. he 


ange en- 













His Town. W. Allingham. gravings with which it is embellished, this picture 
Acquisition and Illumina- | alphabet is the handsomest book of its kind o ihe red to the 
tion. F. D. mg e, on A. | general pat ec. Its system of instruction is ai i. 
L.inevon the late EarlGiffard, Hon. Mrs, Nort | To each letter there is a set of verses, into whi are 
Brother Urban. F. Harcourt Mitehell. introduce: ny words as po sible beginuing with 
oe ail } inn Crate. the partie ute ero a lesson.” —Athenxum, 
re . : TRIDGE, 9 Paternoster row. 





London : 8, 





Miss Ophelia Gledd. 
1863. Frederick Lock 
In extra cloth, rose-tinted paper, gilt nite 10s. Od. . 
in white calf, elegant rose-tinted paper, gilt edges, £1 1s, | 
Pury F. AITHEULL, Printer and Publisher in Ordinary | Thor 
to Her Majes Yictoria Press, 14 Princes street, Hanover 
square, W. ; 83a Farringdon stre set, E.C, 


Anthony Tro — 








Cloth, illustrated, 1s. 
THE PRINCE CONSORT: His Li 
and Cl eter 


By the Rev. J. H. Winson. Tent! 








xh 





s this sim; le, tonching, an 
best aud must t 
s writ en in a manly, Ch 

say that to all who love our 
> mowra her best friend 
L treasure.”"—Weelly 











e « ta 
IMPORTANT WORK CONNECTED WITH EDUCA- 
TION.—(Depicarsp To Lorp Brovauam.) 
In 1 vol. 8vo., cloth, price 12s, 


IVILIZATION CONSIDERED as a} 





Que 











SCIENCE, in relation to its Essence, its Elements, | ___ London: 8. W. Pantatpar, 9 Paternoster ror 
and its End, evincing the necessity | — © 
Education, but for supplying in conjunc ISHOP COLENSO’S INFIDE LITY 
various institutions and requir i EXPOSED aud REFUTED.—An Answer to Part 
stitute the Elements | I., price ls. An Answer to Vart IL, piice is. By the 






Ineasures esse for its com I 
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